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A SEA SONG. 
Marchaunt Adventurers, chaunting at 
the windlass, 
Zarly in the morning, 
from Plymouth Sound, 
All for Adventure in the great New Re- 
gions, 
All for Eldorado and to sail the world 
around! 
Sing! the red of sunrise ripples round 
the bows again! 
Marchaunt Adventurers, O sing, we're 
outward bound again! 
All to stun the sunset in our old black 
galleon, ¥ 
All to seek the merchandise that no 
man ever found. 


we slipped 


Chorus: 
Marchaunt Adventurers, 
Marchaunt Adventurers, 
Marchaunt Adventurers, O, whither 
are ye bound?— 
All for Eldorado and the great new 
Sky-line, 
All to seek the merchandise that no 
man ever found! 


Il. 


Marchaunt Adventurers, O, what ‘ull ye 
bring home again ?— 
Hearts o’ British oak and the glory 
of the sea! 
Whom will ye traffic with? 
of the Sunset! 
What shall be your pilot then? A 
star from old Judee’! 
Nay, but ye be marchaunts, will ye 
come back empty-handed ?— 
Ay, we be marchaunts, though our 
gain we ne’er shall see! 
Cast we now our bread upon the waste 
wild waters! 
After many days it shall return with 
usury! 


The King 


Chorus: 
Marchaunt Adventurers, 
Marchaunt Adventurers, 
What shall be your profit in the 
mighty days to be?— 
England! England! England! England! 
God’s free kingdom and the glory of 
the sea! 
Alfred Noyes. 
Blackwood'’s Magazine. 


1 Sea Song.—Sunset. 


OXFORD. 


My Master, when the later years 
Press forward with a faster stride, 


With fainter hopes, and darker fears. 
When the old lights that used to 
guide 


Are dimmer, and the links that tied 
Old friendships severed and forgot; 

We turn to Her whose troth is tried: 
Our Lady Oxford changeth not. 


For when we smile, she smiles, her 
tears 

Flow with our tears, a mingled tide: 
She loves the votary that reveres, 

She walketh steadfast by his side: 

Nor can the widening years divide, 
Nor any base Iscariot 

Beguile her with his lips that lied: 
Our Lady Oxford changeth not. 


Her lawns, her gardens belvederes, 

Her parks with may and chestnut 
pied, 

The stillness of her moonlit meres, 
Her oriel windows half descried 
In summer twilights, all the pride 

Of place and power that crown her lot, 
Wisdom and youth beatified: 

Our Lady Oxford changeth not. 


Envoi. 
Prince, Christmastide and Christmas- 
tide 
Dance forward in a slow gavotte; 
Our hearts more surely there abide: 
Our Lady Oxford changeth not. 
J. Meade Falkner. 


The Cornhill Magazine. 





SUNSET. 


Of all his ruin’d panoply, alone 

Of all the pluméd pomp his quiver 
chose, 

Falls on the fields now dark’ning one 
by one 

A shaft of amethyst, a shaft of rose. 


Alone, his thrall, the unforgetful sea 
Flings up afresh her evening frankin- 
cense, 
Lifts to him dead a louder litany. 
Echoes the knell of his omnipotence. 
Sandys Wason. 


The Saturday Review. 
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A WOMAN’S VIEW OF DIVORCE. 


“Who chooseth me must give and 
hazard all he hath,” so runs the legend 
on the leaden casket bequeathed to us 
by our greatest poet. Thoughtful people 
are everywhere awaiting the report of 
the Divorce Commission, which is to 
give us the new device of the twen- 
tieth century. Few Royal Commis- 
sions have excited so much interest 
among women of all classes. The evi- 
dence has been read day by day by 
rich women and poor women alike; if 
they are impressed by the earnestness 
and sincerity of the witnesses, they are 
as much bewildered by the diversity 
of views and judgments. The tend- 
ency of the evidence seems to branch 
off into three channels: 

(1) For the practical extension of 
divorce to the working-classes by sim- 
plification of procedure and reduction 
of cost. 

(2) The equalization of the causes 
for which divorce may be obtained as 
between the sexes. 

(3) The extension of the causes 
which may entitle to divorce; several 
have been suggested, of which insanity 
and alcoholism, in their incurable 
forms, seem to be pre-eminent. 

Many women regret that in a mat- 
ter which so nearly concerns every 
woman in the kingdom, women were 
not more largely represented on the 
Commission. We might well have had 
a Roman Catholic and a High Angli- 
can, a Quakeress as well as a Presby- 
terian. We should have liked to see 
a working-woman and a working-man’s 
wife, an anti-suffragist as well as a 
suffragist, a Socialist with a member of 
the Primrose League. An equal num- 
ber of women to the men would have 
been none too many if it had been de- 
sired to obtain the views of the mass 
of women and of the workers. 

Every little child in the community 


has a right to a father and a mother, 
to the gentle care and sympathy of the 
one, and to the love and more bracing 
and strenuous influence of the other 
parent. For not all the schools, homes, 
créches, and other philanthropic insti- 
tutions can make up to a child for the 
loss of a home with a good father and 
mother in it. If it is of supreme im- 
portance to raise and protect the posi- 
tion of woman in marriage; it is a na- 
tional question, second to none, to se- 
cure for the children of our country, a 
worthy upbringing by worthy parents. 
To ensure a heritage of sound health, to 
give the little ones the advantages of 
the right home influence, with a good 
education to follow, might well tax 
and occupy all our churches, chapels, 
and scientific bodies for many a long 
year to come. The susceptibilities of 
the individual in wedlock sink into 
comparative insignificance beside the 
great fundamental problem of the wel- 
fare of the children. The family, too, 
as the unit of the social organism, has 
a duty to society too often completely 
ignored. These things have been al- 
lowed too much and too long to take 
care of themselves. Perhaps there is 
nothing which would raise and dig- 
nify the tone of marriage more com- 
pletely than the insistence on the so- 
cial obligation of the family, as con- 
trasted with the purely individual 
standpoint which is commonly ac- 
cepted. 

Lady MacLaren, in her Woman's 
Charter, urges that the State shall in- 
sist upon a new, or at all events a re- 
formed, up-to-date Church of England 
marriage service. But no Church 
worthy of the name could accept a 
State dictation—if reformation be in 
truth needed it must come from within 
—though it would seem inevitable that 
a marriage service must be kept in 


Se i ge ee 
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touch with realities. The reference to 
an ancient polygamous society can 
have little value for the modern bride 
and bridegroom, while it is something 
of a scandal that the marriage service 
is now notoriously mutilated. The 
bride issues her fiat of what she will, 
und will not accept, and finds it easy 
to get her alterations made to suit her. 
It comes to this, that no two marriage 
service celebrations are quite alike, and 
the original is rarely heard. There is 
no insistence on any pledge of love and 
duty to possible children, nor of social 
obligation. 

I was privileged the other day to 
hear the views of a clever and most 
excellent working-woman — herself, 
wife, mother, and grandmother. I 
condense here what she said: 


Our people don’t make such a fuss 
about little things in marriage as the 
gentry do. A woman takes a man for 
better or worse, very often ‘tis for 
worse. But we never give up. Drink 
is our worst enemy, but a man may 
come out of his drink; the woman's 
got to think of the children. We rather 
despise divorce; ’tis a bad business 
when you've got it, and generally 
means lower and lower down, it don't 
stop there. We think the gentry don’t 
do so well in their married lives as we 
do. Look at the poor man’s wife with 
a handful of children, she’s a wonder! 
Divorce has always been impossible 
for us because of the expense; if things 
get too bad we separate. 


One law for the rich and another for 
the poor is not righteous or possible, 
but we do not think that there is any 
demand for divorce from the workers 
nor that it will be popular with them, 
in spite of their long endurances. All 
honor to them! 

I knew intimately a working-woman 
who married an excellent fellow and 
was a most happy wife and mother. 
Her husband became afflicted with an 
obscure form of brain disease and had 
to go to a public asylum. The wife 
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about that time inherited a legacy of 
two or three hundred pounds, and I 
thought, in my wisdom, to advise her 
to keep it for the children, as she 
could look for no further help from 
her husband. But she showed me a 
better way. She should go on every 
visiting day, she said, to see her hus- 
band: he should have every luxury and 
indulgence that the rules permitted; 
she should put by enough money for 
his burial, and keep all the rest for the 
years of sickness that might lie before 
him. “His children shall see what I 
thought of their father. I have arms 
to work, and the children will do very 
well.” And so it was. She cleaned 
and scrubbed for 12s. a week; the sick 
man lived a few years, the money was 
all spent upon him. The children 
have grown to be a credit to their 
mother, and are doing good work in 
the world. Are we to encourage men 
and women to cast off the partner 
who has fallen wounded by the way, to 
be cared for in public institutions or 
by the good Samaritans of the world. 
while they, forgetful, start off on a 
fresh quest of pleasure and interest’ 
It cannot be. 

In certain Scandinavian countries 
the ties that bind married couples are 
of the slightest, if the following story 
may be taken as typical. I was writ- 
ing letters one morning when a card 
was brought to me with a long Ger- 
man letter, at the end of which I dis- 
covered the name and style of my 
visitor, the eminent Professor ——. 
An old and venerable-looking man, 
with long white hair, came into the 
room, followed by an old lady, his 
wife, also white-haired. We began to 
talk, and by-and-by the Professor, 
turning to his wife, said, ‘You remem- 
ber, my dear, it was the day we dined 
at . and your late husband took 
you in to dinner.” I gave a little 
jump, but bethought myself that they 
had not mastered the use of the word 
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“late” in English. In a short while, 
however, the wife said, “You know, 
dear, when we go to your late wife's 
garden.” I then could be under no 
misapprehension. I ascertained when 
they were gone that both husband and 
wife had divorced their previous part- 
ners for political or religious differ- 
ences, but were in the habit of meet- 
ing them. Since then the Professor, 
despite his white locks, has divorced the 
lady he brought to see me, and has 
married again—a young girl this time. 
A story goes that a husband and wife 
sitting down to bridge one evening at 
a friend’s house found themselves play- 
ing with their “late” wife and hus- 
band! Not an impossible situation in 
a matrimonial game of “General Post.” 

A young Scandivanian, coming one 
day to call, told me that after his 
long absence he should spend Christ- 
mas with his mother, the new year 
with his father and “Madame.” In 
such a polygamous society the family 
cannot be said to exist. What effect 
does it have on the children? 

The American Minister, Mr. Lowell, 
many years ago, was wont to declare 
that one of the greatest dangers that 
threatened America was the laxness of 
the divorce laws. “We have got to 
change all that, and we shall change 
it,” he used to say. It would be 
strange if when a reform of this kind 
is proceeding in America we should 
be pressed in the old country to extend 
divorce for mere inclination’s sake! 

In the decline of ancient Rome, when 
divorce was made easy and accessible 
to all, there was a complete break up 
of the family, with great laxity of 
moral life. We know that Christian- 
ity attacked these evils, smiting with 
unsparing hand, finally establishing a 
hew and purer order. Roman divorce 


under the Empire has been recently 
compared to divorce in the modern 
world in America for the insouciance 
with which it was sought and the ease 
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with which it could be obtained. May 
not the moral health of a community 
be gauged by the respect in which mar- 
riage and the family are held? 

No consideration of the law of di- 
vorce can be of real value without a 
study of the laws affecting marriage in 
other countries in Europe and in Amer- 
ica. Mr. Mesnil, speaking to the Com- 
mission, told of how more than 200 
divorces had been decreed in a single 
day at the Tribunal of the Seine. 
What, we may ask, happens to all 
these discarded partners? Do they do 
better in their next attempts, or do 
they become mere wreckers to devour 
other lives in turn? How do the 
women fare as compared with the 
men? A sequel-history of these 
“dirorcés” would be interesting and in- 
structive. 

The result of a constant change and 
shuffle of marriage partners must be a 
great blow to family life and a per- 
manent injury to the children. In all 
such cases the children are deprived of 
a father or a mother. In the case of 
re-marriage after divorce a child may 
have his own mother and a _ step- 
mother at one and the same time, or 
two fathers in the same way. And 
whereas under separation the child has 
to realize that his parents no longer 
live together, that one has caused pain 
to the other—has perhaps wronged the 
other; under divorce and re-marriage 
the child has to realize the wrong, and 
to realize also that after all it has not 
hurt much. He is not likely to ap- 
prove of the substituted parent, and 
his sympathies will almost certainly go 
out to “poor papa” or “poor mama” 
left in the cold, who might have been 
forgiven, and who, although the real 
culprit, has probably been kind to him, 
has probably loved him. M. Bourget, 
in his most interesting book Un Di- 
vorce, has presented such a case with 
his customary skill and ability. Again 
we ask, What of the children? 
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In setting forth these considerations 
we by no means intend to suggest that 
the marriage law is without blots and 
anomalies, or that marriage itself does 
not need to be infused with a new 
spirit, with a greater sense of civic 
responsibility, with a larger sympa- 
thy, a deeper sense of parental duty, a 
more reverential love and tenderness 
to the partner in the bond. A higher 
morality inside as well as outside mar- 
riage has to be evolved, nay, in spite 
of appearances, is being evolved day 
by day. 

Meantime, to plain folk it appears 
that a few alterations in the marriage 
code might be made to adjust things 
more fairly, and yet not greatly disturb 
existing conditions. Where one or 
the other turns marriage into a sorry 
farce, as by the wife’s action in the 
“Jackson” case, it would seem possible 
to annul a marriage, which has never 
taken place, so as to prevent the de 
faulting partner from taking any profit 
under possible marriage settlements, 
which should also be annulled. Should 
a wife be allowed costs against her 
husband when the suit is discovered to 
have no bona fide character of griev- 
ance? Again the meaning of cruelty 
might be more definitely defined. 
Wicked and slanderous public accusa- 
tions by man or wife against the other 
are a very definite and special form of 
cruelty, while there are many other- 
forms of cruelty, apart from personal 
violence, which are not beyond the skill 
of the law to recognize. ‘“Deliberately 
to cause suffering” has been suggested 
as a possible definition. It would 
not be necessary to go so far as the 
court in America, which, the story 
goes, found a man guilty of cruelty 
for not speaking to his wife at 
breakfast. 

The Eugenists have a message to 
the modern world which is making it- 
self heard, of the duty of parents to 
the unborn, to the new generation. 
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Many good and conscientious persons 
may suffer with the new duty, as it 
may appear, of denying themselves 
marriage where there is hereditary 
blot, whether mental or physical. But 
is it quite certain that this must 
be so? Are there not many happy 
marriages without children? Why 
should not men and women marry who 
are resolute against a family but who 
love one another? Why should there 
be sad, lonely individuals who might 
find in marriage the highest happiness 
and usefulness? A counsel not, per- 
haps, for the very young, but for the 
mature, who realize the difference be- 
tween love and passion. 

We are persuaded that in any loos- 
ening of the marriage tie women must 
lose infinitely more than they can gain. 
and immeasurably more than men. 
The marriage laws, with all their short- 
comings and defects, have been de- 
signed and instituted in the interests 
of Woman: to give her protection, ma- 
terially, and raise her to a position of 
dignity in the family. I am weil 
aware that this is not a popular view, 
but I think any impartial student must 
come to this conclusion. That there 
are failures in married life is not won- 
derful, for human beings are often 
selfish, and always imperfect. Easy 
divorce will make every failure more 
complete, each rupture more’ definite. 
The removal of all stigma from the 
public avowal of failure and the seach 
for release will benefit the guilty while 
it penalizes the innocent; especially if 
divorce should ever be granted to the 
“fancy free.” It is amazing to find 
some advanced women advocating 
more and easier channels of divorce. 
Divorce means failure, and failure 
means fault, probably on both sides. 
Increased divorce must injuriously af- 
fect the children, who are, after all, 
the chief thing that matters; it must 
jeopardize the position of the woman 
as wife and mother. Men and women 
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would then take one another for richer, 

not for poorer; in health, not in sick- 

ness; for better, not for worse. Mar- 

riage must become a contract like any 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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other contract to be broken at discre- 
tion—with a money penalty. 
Woe betide the weaker partner— 


woman. 
E. B. Harrison. 





THE KAISER’ 


It was in his best vein of dramatic 
humor that the Kaiser on New Year’s 
Day, reviewing the Berlin garrison, 
gave “KGénigsberg” as the pass-word 
for 1911. The completeness of his re- 
conquest of German opinion since the 
Daily Telegraph interview and _ the 
Reichstag debates of November, 1908, 
could hardly have found  wittier, 
briefer, more trenchant, or, at the same 
time, less provocative expression. For 
the choice of “Kénigsberg” was sym- 
bolic; it wrote, and was intended to 
write, in the Kaiser's most characteris- 
tic hand, the last word in an exciting 
and by no means unimportant chapter 
of German affairs; it was as much a 
political demonstration as the “Re- 
member Michelstown” of older and 
stormier Irish days. Kdénigsberg, the 
ancient Coronation town of the Prus- 
sian kings, was the chosen scene of 
the Kaiser's re-emergence last \ugust 
from the eclipse of the previous eight- 
een months. Few monarchs have a 
happier gift of addressing the various 
sections of his people than William II. 
His speeches on such occasions, full of 
apt and stirring local allusions, of fire 
and feeling, are models of what such 
things should be. But the Kdénigs- 
berg oration was something more than 
the deft appeal to civic, provincial, 
and Imperial patriotism that the 
Kaiser knows so well how to launch. 
It was also an act of policy, a delib- 
erate abandonment of the reserve he 
had imposed upon himself since the au- 
tumn of 1908, a deliberate resumption 
of his old congenial réle as a king with 
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a personality. The aboriginal Kaiser 
broke loose. Instead of the amiable 
commonplaces and generalizations that 
he had schooled himself to deliver, 
there was a reversion to the free and 
nimble rhetoric of other days. In- 
stead of reading decorously from a 
manuscript handed to him by the Chan- 
cellor, the Kaiser at Kénigsberg spoke 
his own flashing mind. And what he 
said was precisely what one would 
have expected him to say had the Daily 
Telegraph interview never been pub- 
lished, had the explosion it induced 
never have taken place. Dwelling 
with his unfailing histrionic power on 
the memories that are woven around 
Konigsberg, and on “the quite pecu- 
liarly intimate bonds that unite the 
town and province with our House,” 
the Kaiser recalled how it was there 
that “my grandfather placed by his 
own right the Crown of the Kings of 
Prussia upon his head, thus laying 
stress once more on the fact that it 
was conferred upon him by the grace 
of God alone, and not by Parliaments, 
meetings of the people or popular deci- 
sions, and that he considered himself 
the chosen instrument of Heaven, and 
as such performed his duties as Re 
gent and as ruler.” Passing from 
William I. to the noble figure of Queen 
Louise. “that angel in human form,” 
the NWaiser deduced from the example 
of her life and spirit two morals. The 
first was that German men should be 
inspired by her memory to cultivate 
all the military virtues, and “before all 
things keep our armaments in a state 
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of perfection.” The second was that 
German women should learn from 
Queen Louise that their principal task 
“does not lie in attending public meet- 
ings and belonging to societies, in the 
attainment of supposed rights in which 
women can emulate men, but in the 
quiet work of the home and in the 
family. They must educate the young 
generation before all things to obe- 
dience and to respect for age. They 
must impress upon their children’s 
children that today the principal 
thing is not to live one’s life at the 
expense of others, not to attain one’s 
end at the cost of the Fatherland, but 
solely and aloue to keep the Father- 
land before one’s eyes, solely and alone 
to stake all the powers of mind and 
body upon the good of the Fatherland.” 
Finally, in a ringing peroration, the 
Kaiser reaflirmed the ancient Hohen- 
zollern doctrine of kingship and his 
own profound allegiance to it: ‘“Con- 
sidering myself as an instrument of 
the Lord, without heeding the views 
and opinions of the day, I go my way, 
which is devoted solely and alone to 
the prosperity and peaceful develop- 
ment of our Fatherland. But in this 
work I need the co-operation of each 
one in the country, and to this co-op- 
eration I trust I may have summoned 
you now.” 

In all this, of course, there was 
nothing new. The Kaiser has flung 
the gospel of Divine Right in the very 
face of triumphant democracy for 
twenty years and more; and democracy 
has listened, laughed, and on the whole 
failed to understand. His House, 
again, made the Prussian army, and 
the Prussian army made his House, 
and the Kaiser, like a true Hohenzol- 
lern, has never ceased to dwell on the 
special and irrefragable ties that knit 
them together; it did not need the 
Kinigsberg speech to remind the world 
that no monarch has ever insisted more 
sternly on the need of military readi- 
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ness and efficiency. Nor, again, could 
anyone have been surprised to learn 
that the rule of primitive life which 
would confine women to church, 
kitchen, and children, has nowhere, 
not even in Germany, a more thorough- 
soing defender than the Kaiser. He 
has always shown that he accepts un- 
questioningly the subjection of the 
woman to the man as a law of nature, 
and that he classes the modern attempt 
to challenge it with Hauptmann’s 
dramas and the impressionist school of 
painting, as a vagary to be discoun- 
tenanced, or rather, as a disease to be 
stamped out. The Kaiser’s faith in 
monarchy as an unexhausted, ubiquit- 
ous, paternal, well-nigh infallible force; 
his spiritual confidence in the genu- 
ineness of his call to Sovereignty; his 
aversion from the whole feminist move- 
ment; and the exaltation and practi- 
cality of his patriotism—all this has 
been commonplace any time during 
the past two decades to every student 
of his views and character. It was 
not, in short, the opinions or the lan- 
guage of the Koénigsberg speech that 
made it memorable, but the circum- 
stances that preceded and followed it. 
The significanwe was precisely that it 
revealed not a new Kaiser, or the Kai- 
ser in a new light, but the old Kaiser 
in the old light. What was startling 
in it was, in fact, its very familiarity. 
Had it been delivered any time before 
the autumn of 1908 no one would have 
thought of it as “sensational,” or as any- 
thing but the kind of manifestation to 
which Europe after many questionings 
and perturbations had for some years 
past contrived to accommodate itself. 
Sut coming as and when it did—the 
first public utterance of the Kaiser's 
since the crisis of two and a half 
years ago, in which his subjects had 
been permitted to catch the accent of 
his authentic voice—its effect was im- 
mediate and explosive. It displayed 
the Emperor as apparently forgetful 
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of all that had so recently happened, 
or at least as pertinaciously unrepent- 
ant. It seemed to wipe off the slate 
those famous guarantees which Prince 
Biilow was understood to have wrung 
from him, and to raise doubts as to 
whether, after all, for all the fury of 
the people and the Reichstag in 1908, 
and in spite of the Kaiser's ostensible 
compliance with their demands, any- 
thing had really been accomplished. 
for the whole spirit and burden of 
the oration negatived the idea that the 
iXaiser was any nearer accepting the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, or regarding himself as answer- 
able to any human agency than he had 
been since the first moment of his ac- 
cession. His reassertion of the Divine 
Right, and his implied scorn for “Par- 
liaments, meetings of the people, and 
popular decisions,” especially at a time 
when political feeling was taking a 
pronounced Social Democratic turn, 
and when the passions aroused by the 
Prussian Suffrage, Bill were at their 
height, had all the effect of a challenge 
hurled by the Emperor at the masses 
of his subjects. 

The Social Democrats, at any rate, 
were not backward in taking up the 
challenge. They announced at once 
their intention of interpellating the 
Chancellor on the subject as soon as 
the Reichstag reassembled, and the 
somewhat halting defence of the 
Kiinigsberg speech in the Conservative 
Press, and the sharpness of the criti- 
cisms in the Liberal and Radical jour- 
nals, foreboded a debate in which the 
Kaiser would again be roughly han- 
dled. But the event proved far other- 
wise. Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
was asked what he proposed to do “in 
fulfilment of the declarations made to 
the Reichstag in November, 1908, by 
Prince Biilow as responsible Imperial 
Chancellor and in the name of the Em- 
peror—declarations which have been 
hroken through by the statements con- 
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cerning his constitutional position 
which have been made by the Emperor 
this year at Kdénigsberg and else- 
where.” The Chancellor's reply was 
first, that nothing the Kaiser had said 
at Konigsberg contravened the an- 
nouncement made in his name two 
years before, and secondly, that the 
Imperial conception of the monarchical 
principle was in complete conformity 
with the Constitutional law of Prus- 
sia. The Prussian Constitution, he 
went on to say, knew nothing of the 
notion of “the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple.” The Kings of Prussia, vis a vis 
their subjects, were, as the Kaiser had 
correctly stated, kings in their own 
right; and since there had been of late 
a marked tendency in democratic quar- 
ters to treat the King, even in Prus- 
sia, as the holder of an office appointed 
by the people, it was no matter for sur- 
prise if his Majesty took occasion to 
emphasize his consciousness that he 
Was subject to no such jurisdiction. 
“The personal irresponsibility of the 
King, the independent and original 
character of the monarch’s rights— 
these are fundamental conceptions of 


‘the Prussian State which have retained 


their vitality even in this era of Con- 
stitutional development. When the 
King of Prussia in the ancient Prus- 
sian Coronation city expresses these 
conceptions in the form hallowed by 
tradition, ‘By the Grace of God,’ 
when, in opposition to the ideas of the 
day, he appeals to his conscience as 
the guide of his actions, he does this 
in consciousness of his whole right 
und of his duties. In this conception 
of the position of the Emperor and 
King I take my stand upon Constitu- 
tional ground. This ground I will 
maintain and will defend in loyalty 
to the responsibility that is mine, a 
responsibility conditions 
are for me, my office and my political 
conviction.” 
Listening to 


whose only 


Herr von Bethmann 
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Hollweg’s vigorous speech and to the 
cheers that rounded off each sentence, 
the thoughts of many members of the 
Reichstag must have travelled back in 
some amazement to those fervent days 
in 190S when from every quarter of the 
House there rained a merciless criti- 
cism on the Kaiser’s policy and person- 
ality, when Prince Biilow sat through 
the assaults upon his Sovereign and 
master with folded arms, and wher 
only one or two of the stubbornest 
Junkers of them all were faithful 
among the faithless found. The Social 
Democrats, it was clear, had pro- 
foundly miscalculated. The gaps in 
the public galleries in the Chamber 
showed how lacking was their demon- 
stration in the force that could alone 
make it effective, the force of a stirred 
and determined popular opinion, and 
how little the newspaper campaign 
against the Kénigsberg speech had re- 
flected the sentiments of average Ger- 
mans either in or out of the Reichstag. 
What was intended to be a vote of cen- 
sure turned out to be a vote of en- 
thusiastie confidence and approval. 
Speaker after speaker defended the 
Kaiser and glorified him. Even the 
mild protestations of Herr Basserman 
on behalf of the National Liberals pro- 
voked the Conservatives into with- 
drawing tumultuously from the Cham- 
ber. The debate, in short, marked 
the complete rehabilitation of the 
Kaiser in the judgment and affections 
of his subjects. It was an endorse- 
ment of his views and of his way of 
expressing them that had almost the 
effect of an informal coronation. One 
of the Berlin correspondents, with lit- 
tle or no exaggeration, declared that 
the Christmas present from the Ger- 
man people to the Kaiser took the form 
of a permission, if, indeed, it ought 
not rather to be called a request, to 
him to make as many Divine Right 
speeches as he pleased. No one at- 
tempted to ignore or dispute the signifi- 
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cance of the anti-Monarchical col- 
lapse. A Radical journal candidly 
acknowledged that it put Germany 
back where she was before November, 
1908. After two years of a Kaiser all 
discretion and reserve, self-suppressed 
to the point of platitude, ostentatiously 
Constitutional and commonplace, the 
German people and German Reichstag 
clamored for the return of their old, 
enlivening, tangential Sovereign. 
They swallowed at a gulp all the proud 
words, the defiant harangues, of two 
years ago. They expunged the assur- 
ances and guarantees that Prince Bii- 
low had bequeathed to them as a bridle 
upon the Kaiser’s disturbing interven- 
tions. They tendered to him instead 
what was scarcely less than a national 
petition for pardon coupled with an ex- 
pression of the sincerest contrition. 
And the Kaiser graciously and indul- 
gently listened to their pleadings. With 
an exquisite appreciation of the sit- 
uation he defied the Reds, forgave the 
rest, and proclaimed his willingness to 
be himself again, in the single word 
“Konigsberg.” 

So ends, for the time being at any 
rate, the crisis that a little more than 
two years ago shook the German Em- 
pire to its depths, and was supposed to 
mark a turning-point in Constitutional 
development. Personally, I never put 
much faith in the reality of the crisis or 
in its accuracy as a reflection of the en- 
during temper of the German people or 
in the validity of the guarantees that 
Prince Biilow was considered to have 
extracted, or in the capacity of the 
Kaiser to perform the miracle de- 
manded of him—the miracle, when 
past his fiftieth year, of remaking his 
entire nature. Yet while it lasted it 
was a dramatic and engrossing epi- 
sode. The whole German people 
turned upon their Kaiser in a sudden 
fury of pent-up irritation. The law 
of lése-majesté was simply ignored. 
Writers and cartoonists gave unham- 
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pered expression to the popular rage. 
In the Reichstag and out of it speakers 
vied with one another in trouncing 
their Sovereign. The tone of the cafés 
was all but Republican in its vehe- 
mence. On all sides men cried aloud 
for “Constitutional guarantees” that 
would hold the Kaiser in check and 
prevent him from committing Ger- 
many to views and policies behind the 
backs, not merely of the people, but 
of his chosen admirers. On all sides 
men said that the duality in the con- 
duct of German affairs must end, that 
the habit of unauthorized interviews, 
telegrams and conversations, must be 
broken off, that the personal régime 
must give way to some more regular 
and responsible system. No monarch 
of our day and generation has re- 
ceived so tremendous a wigging. Even 
the Conservatives issued a manifesto 
in guarded but significant disapproba- 
tion of his adventures. The Radicals 
wished the Reichstag to present an 
emphatic address to his Majesty, but 
soon found that the German Parlia- 
ment has neither the cohesion nor the 
independence that would enable it to 
speak its mind freely and unanimously. 
The Social Democrats put down a mo- 
tion demanding that the Chancellor 
should be made responsible to the 
Reichstag for the Sovereign’s acts and 
providing machinery for impeaching 
him before a Parliamentary High 
Court. The Catholic Centre put down 
another motion calling upon the Fed- 
eral Council to establish the respon- 
sibility of the Chancellor and his sub- 
ordinate ministers by legislation. 
Neither resolution ever came to a vote, 
but the mere fact that they should have 
made even a passing appearance on the 
agenda paper was regarded by many 
as a landmark in the evolution of pop- 
ular government in Germany. To-day 
they would probably admit that the is- 
sue so far has scarcely squared with 
their precipitate optimism. 
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The immediate occasion, though by 
no means the exclusive cause, of the 
whole commotion was, of course, that 
masterpiece of indiscretion, the Daily 
Telegraph interview. In it the Kaiser 
roundly rebuked the English people for 
refusing to trust his professions of 
friendship, spoke of his subjects as be- 
ing preponderantly hostile to Great 
Britain, informed the world that at 
the crisis of the Boer War he had 
drawn up a plan of campaign for the 
benefit of the British Sovereign and 
Government, announced that it was he, 
and he alone, who frustrated the proj- 
ect of European intervention in South 
Africa, and dropped a warning hint to 
Japan that the German Fleet was be- 
ing built for service in the Pacific. No 
statements could have been more 
deftly contrived to embroil the Kaiser 
with his subjects and Germany with 
the three leading Powers of Europe and 
Asia; and the chapter of humiliating 
accidents by which they came to be 
published with the imprimatur of the 
Wilhelmstrasse intensified the fury and 
mortification of the entire German peo- 
ple. But what gave the last edge to 
their resentment was the Kaiser's 
careless indifference. While all Ger- 
many was ringing with indignant pro- 
tests, while the Reichstag was bela- 
boring the head of the German State 
with unprecedented vigor, and while 
everyone agreed that the country was 
in the throes of the gravest Constitu- 
tional crisis it had yet experienced, the 
Kaiser was six hundred miles away 
from Berlin, out of Germany alto- 
gether, shooting pheasants with the 
heir to the Austrian throne, and regal- 
ing himself with music-hall perform- 
ances into the small hours of the morn- 
ing. With so many provocations it 
was natural that popular indignation 
should take on an_ extraordinary 
strength and should threaten to pre- 
cipitate a furious struggle between 
the nation and the Crown. The ex- 
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traordinary character of the Daily Tele- 
graph interview brought to a swift and 
violent head a number of influences 
and emotions that had been gathering 
force and definiteness for many years 
before. The uneasiness of the Ger- 
man people under the personal régime, 
their dissatisfaction with its manifes- 
tations and its results, and their desire 
to substitute for it a system of national 
responsibility, were no new things. 
Loyalty to the Crown is a German in- 
stinct, and there is no serious question 
of its weakening. But loyalty to the 
Crown does not necessarily imply ap- 
proval of all the rhetorical outbursts 
and escapades in which the wearer of 
it may indulge; and both on personal 
and on political grounds the German 
people, long before 1908, had been ac- 
cumulating a case of some magnitude 
against their Sovereign. 

The Kaiser, while a man of real 
parts and exalted nature, has the de- 
fect of being a dilettante who believes 
himself omniscient. The Germans by 
1908 were beginning to realize this. 
He had Hohenzollerned them a shade 
too much. What Prince Henry called 
“the gospel of his Majesty’s hallowed 
person” finding fewer disciples 
every year. The off-hand, half-baked, 
Imperial obiter dicta on art, religion, 
poetry, the drama, aeroplanes, cures 
for consumption, the construction of 
yachts, and so on, were heard with a 
less implicit faith in the genuineness 
of their inspiration. The nation was 
detecting something rather meretri- 
cious in the Kaiser’s views and judg- 
ments; it was questioning his capaci- 
ties; it was questioning even his indus- 
try. His travels and love of display, 
his susceptibility to flattery, his ab- 
rupt whims, his Rooseveltian out- 
bursts, his favorite indulgences, his 
supreme egotism, his faculty for shut- 
ting out whatever is troublesome—all 
this was made the target for a kind of 
criticism that was new in German ex- 
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perience. A variety of events, more- 
over, gave to this criticism a more than 
personal significance. For the Kaiser 
is not only a man but the embodiment 
of a system, a system under which, 
without any transgression of the let- 
ter of the Constitution, Parliamentary 
government is little more than a screen 
for one man rulership; and the opening 
years of the twentieth century saw the 
German people judging this system by 
its products and finding them not 
wholly satisfactory. The wave of 
self-realization and self-assertion which 
in the past decade has swept through 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and 
Persia, has penetrated even the Ger- 
man Empire. The masses are begin- 
ning to beat against the bars. They 
are asking for a share in the govern- 
ment commensurate with their num- 
bers and intelligence. They are real- 
izing that the ballot, as an end in it- 
self, is insufficient; that divorced from 
direct responsibility, it is little more 
than a national plaything; and that it 
affords no adequate security against 
the subjection of government to the in- 
terests of a single class or against the 
eapricious and hazardous policies of a 
semi-absolutism. They are working 
round to the conclusion that no Em- 
peror, however patriotic, and no Chan- 
cellor, however dexterous, can be 
quite so safe a guardian of the national 
interests as the nation itself. I do 
not say that they have yet reached 
that conclusion, or that, even if they 
had, they would be able at present to 
carry it into practical effect. But un- 
questionably that is the direction in 
which the German mind is moving. It 
has displayed of recent years a grow- 
ing restlessness, as though at uneasy 
pause between the old ideal of order 
and expert government from above and 
the new ideal of liberty and popular 
government from below. It is becom- 
ing increasingly impatient of a Par- 
liamentary régime without the party 
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system, and of ministers responsible 
to the Crown instead of to the people; 
and an accumulation of incidents had 
strengthened these tendencies with a 
new and formidable momentum long 
before the appearance of the Daily Tel- 
egraph interview. The Morocco ad- 
venture, for instance, yielded no re- 
sults that satisfied the German people. 
All through 1906, in spite of its being 
a year of record prosperity, Germany 
was penetrated with a universal dis- 
quiet. The exactions of the tariff 
had produced a scarcity of meat, had 
emphasized the preponderating influ- 
ence in the scheme of German govern- 
ment of the agrarian class, and had 
widened the already ominously deep 
cleavage between the upper and the 
lower ranks of society. The Hohen- 
lohe Memoirs accentuated the unrest by 
rousing in the popular mind that same 
suspiciousness of the nation’s leaders, 
of cabals and cliques, and hidden, self- 
ish and omnipotent influences that 
England chafed under a century and a 
half ago. The Germans have always 
been inclined to look at their rulers 
through a mist of mythological illu- 
sions. They stood positively aghast 
at discovering from the ex-Chancellor’s 
piquant pages that kings have tem- 
pers, that statesmen are human in their 
likings and their prejudices, that na- 
tional decisions are often the outcome 
of personal whims, that civilians and 
soldiers are in the habit of jostling one 
another for the Emperor’s favor, that 
sycophants are less than ever an ex- 
tinct species, and that pettiness and 
strife hold their own as successfully 
in Court circles as among the middle 
and lower classes. At the same time 
the galling series of Colonial scandals, 
und the harassing and undignified war 
against the Hereros, produced a gen- 
eral reaction against the Imperialism 
which, in the popular mind, is asso- 
¢iated with the system of personal 
rulership, and a gathering conscious- 
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ness that it had led to few tangible 
benefits and a wholly disproportionate 
expense. Moreover, the incident that 
precipitated the election of January, 
1907, was in its way a protest against 
the official view of the Reichstag as a 
mere registration instrument for rati- 
fying automatically the demands of 
the Government. Goaded by the con- 
tempt with which they had been 
treated some members of the Reich- 
stag suddenly, and with unusual vehe- 
mence, asserted their right to exam- 
ine, and if necessary, reject the Colo- 
nial estimates. In the election that 
followed, the Kaiser and his policy and 
the whole system he typified were the 
overshadowing issue; and the result 
was a popular, though not a Parlia- 
mentary, verdict against him. It was 
clear from all this that the difficulty 
of establishing a working compromise 
between universal suffrage on the one 
hand and personal rulership on the 
other was growing every year more 
formidable, and that neither’ the 
Reichstag nor the people could be 
trusted to accommodate themselves 
with eternal meekness to _ politics 
handed down to them from above. All 
the evidence pointed to an expanding 
disaffection from the German form of 
government, a disaffection which the 
Daily Telegraph interview, following on 
the Harden revelations, kindled into 
something like open revolt. 

Yet for all their apparent boldness, 
the speakers in the memorable debates 
of November, 1908, shirked the real is- 
sue. They failed to carry their pro- 
tests against the personal régime to the 
obvious, logical and definite conclu- 
sion. No attempt was made to abridge 
the Kaiser’s powers by an amendment 
to the Constitution or to abolish Arti- 
cle 11, and replace it by a clause vest- 
ing the control of foreign affairs in a 
Reichstag committee or in a minister 
directly responsible to the representa- 
tives of the people. The consciousness 
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that the German people have not yet 
developed the political instinct and ex- 
perience that would fit them for un- 
qualified Parliamentary government 
made itself felt through all the fulmin- 
ations of the Reichstag. The repre- 
sentatives of the people were never 
within measurable distance of uniting 
on a demand for any organic change 
in the structure of the German system. 
All that they did ask for was an as- 
surance, an informal understanding be- 
tween the Kaiser and his subjects, that 
while his powers and opportunities 
were to remain unaffected, he would 
for the future make a more temperate 
use of them and would check his indi- 
vidual opinions and feelings in defer- 
ence to his responsibilities as a mon- 
arch. This declaration, this informal 
understanding, they in a measure ob- 
tained. That is to say, it was an- 
nounced that the Kaiser “approved the 
statements of the Imperial Chancellor 
in the Reichstag and gave Prince Bii- 
low an assurance of his continued con- 
fidence.” But what were the state 
ments of which the Kaiser thus ex- 
pressed his approval? They consisted 
of a few words from Prince Biilow to 
the effect that he was convinced that 
the Emperor would in future “observe 
that reserve, even in private conversa- 
tions, which is equally indispensable 
in the interest of a uniform policy and 
for the authority of the Crown.” To 
this the Chancellor added that “were 
that not so, neither I nor any successor 
of mine could assume the responsibil- 
ity’—a statement which was, of 
course, purely personal to Prince Bii- 
low himself, and could not possibly 
bind his successors. The upshot, there- 
fore, of the whole crisis was a vague 
undertaking very far removed from a 
Constitutional guarantee. Such as it 
was, however, it was hailed as a great 
victory for public opinion. “For the 
first time since the foundation of the 
Empire, almost since the first Prus- 
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sian King,” wrote one of the corre- 
spondents, “the voice of the people has 
penetrated through the mandarin-like 
stages of Prussian Ministries, past the 
Court sycophants and lackeys, past the 
person of the Imperial Chancellor him- 
self, to the monarch’s presence, and 
has sounded in his ear a note of en- 
treaty, of resolve, of menace.” But 
those who in the enthusiasm of the 
moment wrote in this or a similar 
strain missed two central facts. The 
first was that the issue really raised 
during the debates of November, 1908, 
was not a Constitutional issue but an 
issue of personal character and tem- 
perament. The second was that the 
things said and done during those tu- 
multuous weeks were not a true index 
to the normal German attitude either 
towards the Kaiser as a personality or 
towards monarchy as a_ principle. 
That the Kaiser, as a result of the 
eastigation he had suffered, would for 
a while cultivate prudence was a rea- 
sonable anticipation. That he would 
permanently change his nature and un- 
dergo a sort of reincarnation was so 
incredible that multitudes of Germans 
and non-Germans persuaded them- 
selves into expecting it. The present 
writer was nearer the mark when he 
ventured the prophecy that “after an 
enforced and irksome period of self-re- 
straint, when the memory of the last 
few weeks has grown stale, and when 
the loyalty and admiration of the Ger- 
man people for their Sovereign are 
again in the ascendant, the Kaiser will 
revert to his natural self, and will 
once more add to the amusement and 
amazement of nations.” That, as it 
turns out, is precisely what has hap- 
pened. Though he has refrained from 
administering any more impromptu 
shocks to Germany’s relations with 
other Powers, the Kaiser’s recovery of 
his freedom of speech on all internal 
matters must be pronounced, after 
Kénigsberg and its sequel, to be unfet- 
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tered and complete. Whether it is 
that they have missed his old adven- 
tures and excursions, or that they felt 
he had been too harshly treated, or 
that the brilliance of his coup in the 
Balkan crisis and the consciousness of 
predominance with which Germany 
has entered on the New Year have 
made for forgiveness and reconcilia- 
tion, the fact remains that the Ger- 
man people and Parliament have sur- 
rendered all that they thought they had 
won from the struggle of 1908. 

Sooner or later, no doubt, the Ger- 
man people must become the German 
Government. Sooner or later they 
will insist on the right of their repre- 
sentatives to dismiss Ministers and 
dictate national policy. That, to be sure, 
is not the opinion of the present Chan- 
cellor. In the first speech that he de- 
livered after his appointment, Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg took occasion to 
declare his utter disbelief in the possi- 
bility of party government in Ger- 
many. “As decidedly,” he said, “as 
the separate parties have ever refused, 
and still refuse, to be Government par- 
ties, so little will a Government in Ger- 
many ever be able to be a party Gov- 
ernment.” And two months later, 
speaking as Minister-President of Prus- 
sia, he reiterated the statement. “I 
have been much criticized,” he re- 
marked, “for saying in the Reichstag 
that we could not have party govern- 
ment. But nobody has refuted me. 
In the Empire party government 
would destroy the Constitutional posi- 
tion of the Federal Council. In 
Prussia any Government which lent it- 
self to the purposes of a party would 
be preparing the doom of the State, 
and any party which tried thus to im- 
prison a Government would be play- 
ing the part of grave-digger. Prussia 
could not let herself be towed into 
the waters of Parliamentary govern- 
ment while the power of the Monarchy 
remained unbroken; and the power of 
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the Monarchy would not be tampered 
with.” That the Chancellor in these 
passages accurately reproduced the 
present sentiments of the bulk of his 
countrymen is probably true enough. 
The Reichstag is not one tithe to Ger- 
many of what the House of Commons 
is to us; the upper classes strongly sup- 
port the system that exists to-day, and 
the masses are not keen politicians; the 
lines of division in Germany are so- 
cial rather than political; and it is not 
at all certain, if the question whether 
the Empire should be endowed with 
a full Parliamentary régime were to be 
put to the popular vote, that there 
would be a majority for it. One feels 
about this matter very much as one 
feels about Home Rule, that it is at 
once inevitable and impossible. But 
however great may be one’s confidence 
that it will eventually prove to the in- 
terest of political health, and Govern- 
mental smoothness, and especially of 
the Crown itself, that the existing sys- 
tem should be abandoned in favor of a 
responsible party régime, one has to 
admit that the determinating opinion 
of Germany accepts at present no such 
<onclusion, and that an anxious and 
bitter struggle is probable before its 
adoption becomes assured. The 
Kaiser, meanwhile, and not the Chan- 
cellor or any party or any party-leader, 
remains the dominant political force of 
the country. And if the Prince Bii- 
low of five years ago may be accepted 
as an authority, that is the position 
which his subjects like to see their 
Kaiser occupying. The German peo- 
ple, said the ex-Chancellor in 1906, pre- 
ferred “an Emperor of flesh and blood” 
and rejoiced in the utterances of a 
“strong personality.” It was, he main- 
tained, “contrary to the wishes of the 
German people” that the Kaiser should 
only say what had been prepared and 
revised for him by his Ministers. “I 
must lay it down most emphatically 
that the prerogative of the Emperor’s 
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personal initiative must not be cur- 
tailed, and will not be curtailed, by any 
Chancellor. That would correspond 
neither with the traditions nor with the 
interests of the German people. 

We must remember that it is a great 
and invaluable advantage to a nation 
to have a Sovereign of strong, pro- 
nounced, and _ talented character.” 
Whether Prince Biilow would care to 
repeat those words to-day is a matter 
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of interesting but unprofitable surmise. 
Whether the German people will en- 
dorse them at the forthcoming elec- 
tions is also problematical. But that 
they represent the dearest instincts of 
the Kaiser’s own mind, and of the 
mind of the governing classes, and 
one of the accepted traditions of Ger- 
man political philosophy, has just been 
demonstrated anew and cannot seri- 


ously be questioned. 
Britannicus. 





THE WILD HEART. 
By M. E, Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 


CHAPTER VIII. 

So eagerly did Mrs. Cornick await 
Sam Strange’s arrival that she never 
heard Tamsine leave the house; indeed, 
the girl did so with as much precau- 
tion and as much dread of being dis- 
covered as though the shepherd’s 
mother were the mistress of the es- 
tablishment, and she, Tamsine, a fool- 
ish maid guiltily stealing to meet an 
unacknowledged lover. 

For the first time in her life she was 
doing a thing of which she felt 
ashamed. All the white years of her 
youth had been ordered in strict ac- 
cordance with the laws of God and 
man. Yet here she was hurrying to 
a secret interview with an escaped 
felon, and her heart was beating with 
something besides fear—stirred by an 
attraction, a curious overmastering ex- 
citement, hitherto wholly foreign to 
her nature. 

When the hollow containing her 
house was lost between intervening 
folds of the down, and she found her- 
self alone on an expanse reddened by 
the rays of the sinking sun, she slack- 
ened her pace in some measure and 
breathed more freely. Delicious wild 
thymy savors rose from the short sod, 
and as she drew near the wood the 


spices of the firs rushed out to meet 
her. Other evening fragrances greeted 
her too; had she chosen, she could at 
this hour have told the nature of the 
trees of which the copse was composed 
by the essences emanating from each: 
the sharp sweetness of the hazel sap- 
lings, the heavier and even more dis- 
tinctive smell of the young elders; the 
lingering perfume of beech leaves, as 
perceptible in this summer evening 
hour as when in spring they burst their 
sticky cases. As she passed into the 
shade, her footfall released more lovely 
scents; moss and ground ivy, the very 
earth itself sent up incense to greet 
this rustic goddess. 

A squirrel leaped from bough to 
bough of one of the fir trees which 
dominated the lesser and more com- 
pact undergrowth, and a_ blackbird, 
startled by her advent, flew shrieking 
forth, followed after a moment by 2 
pigeon with flapping wings. Then 
from the very heart of the wood she 
heard the quick tread of advancing 
steps, and in another moment David 
stood before her. 

“On the very stroke of the hour!” he 
exclaimed, as she halted abruptly a 
pace or two away from him. “I knew 
you wouldn’t fail me!” 
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Then with two of his swinging 
strides he covered the space between 
them and took her in his arms. 

The action was so sudden that she 
was taken by surprise, and she suffered 
his embrace almost before she was 
conscious of it. But in a moment she 
pushed him away. 

“How dare you!” she cried. “I 
never said—I—I wouldn’t ha’ come if 
I could ha’ guessed ye’d serve me so.” 

David instantly released her; but 
though his arms dropped, he remained 
standing by her side, and she made no 
attempt to leave him. 

His strange eyes were fixed on hers, 
and again, as long ago, caused these 
latter to droop. 

“I think ye must ha’ known,” said 
David, with a thrill in his voice—a 
voice much deeper and more manly 
than of yore. “I did tell ye, didn’t I, 
that if I lived I’d come back? Well. I 
have lived, an’ I be come back—for 
you.” 

“But I—I don’t even know ye,” fal- 
tered the girl. “There, oh, ’tis too fool- 
ish, too wild! Why, you an’ me didn’t 
speak together for an hour before ye 
left. Ye do scarce know my name.” 

“You forget—you told me your 
name,” returned he quietly. “I know 
it very well, my dear; I’ve been saying 
it to myself over an’ over again, day an’ 
night during these long years. “Tam- 
sine Strange, Tamsine Strange, the girl 
that kept her word, an’ believed mine 
—that’s the girl for me,’ I says, ‘an’ I'll 
have her.’” 

Tamsine stood still with downcast 
eyes and cheeks that grew rosier and 
rosier. 

“I asked you to wait for me, didn’t 
I?” went on David, “an’ ye have 
waited.” 

She looked up suddenly with return- 
ing courage. 

“P’raps I didn’t get married because 
nobody axed me,” she said naively. 
“*Tis a lonesome place where I do live, 
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an’ not many folks comes my way.” 

“My dear,” said David, “when a fine 
maid like you wants a husband she 
finds ways o’ gettin’ one. Come, can 
you look me in the face an’ tell me ye 
haven’t been a-thinking o’ me the same 
as I’ve been thinkin’ o’ you?” 

Down went Tamsine’s long lashes 
again, and though David, extending his 
hand, gently tilted up her face, they 
continued to sweep her cheek. “Ye 
can’t look me in the eyes, ye see, an’ 
say such a thing!” he cried exultantly. 

Then the girl, once more rallying her 
self-possession, jerked herself away 
from him and looked at him with all 
the firmness she could muster. 

“I mid have thought on ye now an’ 
again,” she began hastily, “but any- 
body would. No maid could ever for- 
get such a thing as that—gettin’ such a 
fright and everything.” The words 
became inarticulate, and once more 
she glanced away. 

“There, you see,” said he quietly, 
“you can’t do it, my maid. The very 
soul o’ ye is truthful, an’ ye can’t bring 
yourself to tell a lie. Ye can’t look me 
in the face an’ say ye only thought o’ 
me in fear. Now let’s come to the 
point.” 

He thrust his hand into his pocket 
and brought out a little canvas bag 
which he threw into the air and caught 
again once or twice, its contents jin 
gling as he did so. 

“Catch hold,” he said, putting it 
into her hand. “Shake it! ‘tis all 
yours. I've a-been savin’ it up ever 
since I went aboard my first ship—the 
first, I mean, since I did leave ‘ee. 
I’ve a-been in many since then, an’ 
worked for different pay, sometimes 
high an’ sometimes low, but all I did 
get I did save. Now, where shall us 
make our home? North, south, east, 
or west—we’ve the world to choose 
from.” 

Tamsine tendered back the little bag 
with shaking hands; as David laugh- 
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ingly thrust his own behind him, she 
dropped it at his feet. 

“I won't have it,” she cried wildly. 
“Oh, ’tis the maddest thing! Why, how 
could I leave Strange’s, what my uncle 
left me a-purpose because I’m the last 
Strange, as he did say. He did look 
for me to bide there always—if I were 
to take an’ leave it, ’twould be like de- 
ceivin’ the dead. I couldn't do it!” 

For the first time David's resolution 
seemed daunted; he stooped and picked 
up the little bag, and stood hesitating 
for a moment before speaking. 

“I was afraid ye’d say that,” he be- 
gan at last; “the minute I did hear ye 
was missus up at the farm my heart 
misgave me. I didn’t look forrard to 
your uncle dying so soon, nor yet 
leavin’ you the place. I thought to 
earry you off an’ make a home for ye 
myself. I don’t want to be beholden 


to no dead men,” he added, with a flash 
of returning energy. 
Oddly enough, Tamsine had never 


felt so strongly drawn to him as dur- 
ing his momentary wavering, and now 
his assumption of authority, following 
upon her secret weakness, left her 
powerless in his hands. The utmost 
of which she was capable, when ac- 
tually on the point of laying down her 
arms, was to make terms for herself. 

“I couldn’t leave the farm, what- 
ever happened,” she said tremulously, 
“and—and—it do all seem so strange. 
You haven’t even cworted me, David.” 

“Wherever you choose to bide, my 
dear,” said David, with deep tender- 
ness in his voice, “come what may, I'll 
bide wi’ ye. An’ I'll start cwortin’ ye 
now.” 

He drew her to him again with the 
* utmost gentleness; neither in voice nor 
touch was there any trace of the im- 
petuosity or masterfulness which had 
hitherto marked his advances. 

“Sit down aside of me here,” he went 
on, designating a mossy bank. ‘“An’ 
you an’ me can talk things over.” 
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Tamsine sat down beside him, and in 
loverlike fashion, but still with a deli- 
cate respect, he put an arm about her 
and took possession of her sunburnt 
hand. 

“Don’t ye be afraid o’ me, my maid,” 
he whispered. “If I do love ye so 
dear and if I thought o’ ye so constant, 
tis because I know how good you are. 
There, I can never tell ye how often I 
used to think o’ that night when I stood 
outside in the dark an’ see’d ye playin’ 
the little organ wi’ your eyes cast down, 
Same as a pictur’ in a church window, 
an’ heard you singin’ that hymn. And 
then, later on, when I see’d your 
shadow on the ceiling, and crope to the 
edge of the stack an’ see’d ye kneelin’ 
up wi’ your hands folded an’ your lips 
movin’ in prayer! I’ve allus thought o’ 
ye that way—allus loved ye for bein’ so 
good. An’ now to think as you an’ 
me are a-sittin’ here, true sweethearts 
—an’ that you are to be my wife. I 
could a’most think I were dreamin’. 
Tell me I’m not dreamin’, Tamsine.” 

“It's no dream,” said she tremu- 
lously. “But, oh, David!”— 

“Now let me hear ye say ye love 
me, my maid,” he went on—“one little 
word.” 

“I—don’t know,” murmured she. 

“One sign, then! Couldn’t ye man- 
age just to press my hand, love? Just 
so as I midn’t fancy I’m goin’ to wake 
up an’ find myself aboard ship again.” 

Tamsine’s fingers twitched and then 
closed impulsively on the hand that 
was locked in hers; but almost imme- 
diately she jerked her hand away, cov- 
ering her face with it. 

“It doesn’t seem right,” she gasped. 
“I don’t think we should be sweet- 
hearts when—how can you an’ me be 
married, David? If ye come back to 
the very spot where—thik dreadful 
thing happened, it’s reg’lar runnin’ into 
a trap, isn’t it?” 

“I bet ye folks have forgot the whole 
business by now,” returned he, impris- 
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oning the hand again. “I d’ ‘low 
they’ve given up lookin’ for me. This 
beard o’ mine makes another man 0’ 
me, doesn’t it? I’ve let it grow a-pur- 

“How did you manage to escape?” 
she asked him curiously. 

“Well, ye know, I went to sea for 
a little bit long ago, an’ there was one 
old chap messmate wi’ me for a while 
—for some reason or other he seemed 
to take a fancy to me. He gave up 
seafaring afore I left that ship, an’ set- 
tled as a fisherman down i’ Cornwall, 
where he come from. I thought o’ him 
all of a sudden after leavin’ you, an’ 
made my way down to his place, an’ 
arter a while I got across to France 
an’ then I took ship— Oh, don’t let’s 
waste our time talkin’ about all that; I 
don’t want to think o’ those days, 
when I did feel like a hunted beast. I 
want to think o’ nothin’ but that I’m a 
man—an’ a free man, too, wi’ my 


sweetheart a-sittin’ by my side.” 
Tamsine, succumbing in spite of her- 
self to the magnetism of this dauntless 
nature, felt herself swept from her 
moorings and borne away by the tide; 


yet still she clutched at straws. “But 
David—I suppose I mustn’t even dare 
to call ’ee by your name.” 

“I’ve got a new one. I’ve been 
called Jack Davidge for the last three 
years. I thought o’ you, you see, Tam- 
sine, an’ I said to myself, ‘She’ll like a 
bit o’ truth even in a false name.’ 
David, ye see, do fit into Davidge all 
right, though it do sound different, an’ 
Jack, well, every sailor has a right to 
call himself Jack.” 

“An’ when ye didn’t know as uncle 
had left me the farm, ye thought us 
mid travel out abroad somewhere?” 
she resumed in a doleful tone. 

“Well, I did think on it. I reckoned 
we mid go to Californy or Australia, 
an’ make a home for ourselves there. 
You could have a little sheep farm in 
Australia, ye know,” he added. “We 
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could begin small—but there'd be 
enough here to start with,” he added, 
slapping the pocket wherein lay the 
bag. “And then—what about the 
money in your uncle’s tin box?” 

“Most o’ that is put away safe in the 
bank,” said Tamsine. “There wasn’t 
so very much after all, an’ I had to lay 
out a bit for his funeral an’ that, an’ 
Shepherd Cornick advised me to spend 
a bit on gettin’ new stock, an’ I had 
to do some repairs.” 

“Never mind, never mind,” inter- 
rupted he, with some impatience; 
“there’d be enough left if we wanted to 
spend it, but we don’t, since you've 
a-made up your mind not to leave the 
farm.” 

“I don’t want ye to run any risks,” 
said Tamsine, turning her troubled 
face upon him, “but—there, there’s 
some things I just feel I can’t do, an’ 
this is one on ’em. I couldn’t go 
agen Uncle Cosh’s wishes arter all he 
did do for me. I couldn’t go an’ fly in 
his face now he’s dead,” cried poor 
Tamsine, tearful, though resolute. 

David, with the intuition which was 
part of his nature, knew that this 
creature, pliant and womanly though 
she was, would be adamant on any 
point of conscience, and that the waves 
of feeling in which she was already 
submerged would break against the 
rock of her will. 

He looked at the face all radiant in 
the level rays of the evening light: 
tears were standing on her lashes, but 
the full red lips and firmly moulded 
chin were set. His own face kindled 
with admiration mingled with a kind 
of exultant recklessness. 

“Hurrah for old England, then!” he 
cried. “What’s to be, will be. If 
there’s risks I'll chance ’em for your 
sake. You an’ me ‘ull be all the hap- 
pier, maybe, along o’ knowing there's 
risks. I like ’em myself.” 

“Hush,” cried Tamsine, jerking 
away her hand, and immediately clap- 
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ping it over his mouth; “there’s some- 
body comin’.” 

David, witbout removing his encir- 
cling arm, looked quickly over his 
shoulder, his dark brows drawn to- 
gether as he gazed towards the inte- 
rior of the wood, which was now 
plunged in shadow. Quick, heavy 
steps were heard, followed by the pat- 
tering tread of a dog. 

“°Tis the keeper,” said David; “sit 
still, maidie.” 

On came the corduroy-clad figure, 
with a curly-coated retriever at heel. 
Tamsine sat hardly able to breathe, 
huddling herself up and hiding her face 
in the dread of recognition, but David 
went on talking in his ordinary tone, 
and, coming to a pause for lack of re- 
sponse on the girl’s part, filled up the 
interval by whistling a hornpipe. The 
keeper came to an abrupt standstill, 
glancing angrily in the direction of the 
couple. 

“Hullo, you there!” cried he, “What 
business have you to come trespass- 
ing in these woods? Don’t ye know, 
they are private property?” 

David rose leisurely, standing in the 
full light. 

“We was but sittin’ on the very edge 
o’ the wood, measter,” he rejoined in 
broad Dorset, and assuming an air of 
good-humored stupidity; “me an’ my 
sweetheart wasn’t thinkin’ o’ doin’ any 
harm. We wasn’t thinkin’ o’ goin’ into 
the wood to disturb the game.” 

“Well, just walk off, you an’ your 
sweetheart, an’ carry on your coortin’ 
somewhere else,” retorted the keeper. 
“There's plenty 0’ room on the downs. 
Go an’ sit under a furze bush with her 
if ye want to keep private. Clear off 
out o’ this. We don’t want Jack Tars 
a-whistlin’ hornpipes to our pheas- 
ants.” 

“We're goin’, sir, we're goin’,” re- 
turned David. 

He drew Tamsine to her feet, stand- 
ing between the keeper and the girl, 
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who held her face averted as before; 
the two moved away together, David 
walking with an exaggerated sailor’s 
roll. The guardian of the wood 
watched them till they left its pre- 
cincts, and then, with angry mutter- 
ings, resumed his progress. 

Not a word passed between Tamsine 
ond David until, having left the copse 
behind, they reached a clump of furze, 
where Tamsine, as if acting on the 
keeper’s advice, sank upon the ground. 
In truth she was pale and trembling. 

“Oh, David,” she gasped, “how could 
jou! There, ye did seem to make so 
much noise as ye could—he midn’t ha’ 
noticed us if ye hadn’t ha’ talked an’ 
whistled! An’ ye did stand in the full 
light a-showin’ yourself as plain as ye 
could. I looked for him every min- 
ute to lay hold on ye an’ call out your 
name.” 

“I did do it a-purpose,” returned he, 
his face aglow with the triumph which 
comes of successfully eluded danger, 
his eyes positively dancing. “The 
thought came to me all in a minute— 
“this ’ull be a good test. If Keeper 
Meatyard doesn’t know me, nobody 
else will—an’ he didn’t, ye see.” 

“Ah, but ye shouldn’t ha’ done it,” 
cried Tamsine, with a sob in her voice. 
“Keeper Meatyard—why, wasn’t it he 
that——” 

“He was the man what knecked up 
my arm when poor West met his 
death,” rejoined David, with his face 
suddenly overshadowed. “I do ‘low 
he’d as much to say to it as me. But 
there, ye see, my maid, ye need have 
no fears. The man didn’t know me. 
’Tis the beard an’ my voice have 
changed me, an’ I did speak broad to 
him. I didn’t use to speak so broad 
when I lived here—twas wi’ havin’ 
been at school so long, I suppose, an’ 
travellin’ about here.an’ there—but 
since. I’ve come back to the old place 
an’ been wi’ you, the old-fashioned talk 
do seem to come more nat’ral to my 
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tongue. I be a Dorset man now, ye 
see, fo’ good an’ all,” he added with a 
laugh. 

Tamsine looked up at him, marvel- 
ling when she remembered that but a 
few minutes ago he had stood in im- 
minent danger of losing all that life 
held of value for him; yet his eyes 
were shining, his whole being strung, 
as she could see, to a pitch of joyful 
excitement. 

“You do seem to like runnin’ risks,” 
she said reproachfully; and then in 
sudden, unconscious pleading. “Oh, Da- 
vid, do be careful.” 

“I will,” said he, with one of his 
swift changes of aspect, and in a voice 
full of emotion, “I will, maidie, if ye'll 
ax me to be careful—for your sake.” 

“Well, so I do,” said the poor child 
with tears. 


CHAPTER IX. 


It was almost dark by the time 
Tamsine entered the house. Some- 
what to her annoyance, she found Mrs. 
Cornick stationed at the gate, appar- 
ently on the look-out for her, and it 
was a relief when that good woman's 
first words betokened that her absence 
at this unusual hour had awakened 
neither surprise nor suspicion. 

“He isn’t come back yet,” was the 
announcement with which Mrs. Cor- 
nick greeted her mistress in a tone of 
mournful excitement. “There, when I 
found you wasn’t indoor I says to my- 
self, ‘the poor maid,’ I says, ‘if she 
do look to meet en she'll be apt to be 
disapp’inted. He'll not be back a min- 
ute before midnight,’ says I. An’ ’tis 
my belief he won't. I've a-been watch- 
in’ out for en myself, but ‘tis no use.” 

Having delivered herself of this last 
statement in the virtuous tone of one 
who never shirked exertion in the serv- 
ice of her fellow creatures, Mrs. Cor- 
nick took her folded arms off the top 
bar and opened the gate for her mis- 
tress. 
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It was characteristic of Tamsine that 
while she rejoiced at Mrs. Cornick’s 
mistake, she deemed it necessary to ad- 
mit that she had not gone to meet her 
brother. 

“I’ve been for a turn on the down,” 
she said; “I didn’t look to come across 
Sam.” 

“*Twouldn’t ha’ been no use if ye 
did,” responded the other, who, since 
her son had told her of the attitude 
with regard to himself, was extremely 
anxious that Tamsine should realize 
her brother’s shortcomings to the full. 
“He'll not leave Chudbury till the pub- 
lic be shut, an’ he'll be more nor a lit- 
tle bit drinky when he do come back. 
I’ll sit up for en if you like.” 

“No,” returned Tamsine quickly, 


“Tl sit up myself. Bolt the doors an’ 
go to bed, Mrs. Cornick, I’ve got a bit 
o’ mendin’ to do.” 

Mrs. Cornick obeyed, keeping up a 
kind of dropping fire of small talk 
which apparently needed no comment 
on the part of her mistress, and which, 


in any case, received none. 

“It do seem hard for two poor de- 
fenceless faymales to find theirselves 
a-left durin’ the dark hours in this 
here Iwonesome place. These here 
bolts ‘ud not hold out agen a strong 
man no more than a spargad. The 
bolts mid be right enough, but the fas- 
tenings do scarce hold on to these here 
wold rotten door-pos’es—but for that 
matter even if the doors was safe any- 
body as fancied mid pop in through 
the winders. They shutters—well, 
there, I could a’most laugh at ’em if I 
wasn't afeerd it mid be unlucky. I'll 
warrant a bit of pasteboard ‘ud be jist 
so useful. They'd scarce hold to- 
gether i’ some places, an’ the edges be 
jist crumblin’ away. If anybody was 
to give the leastest little push!”—— 

An expressive clatter finished the 
sentence. Tamsine, at length goaded 
to impatience, turned round in her 
chair:— 
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“What are you doing, Mrs. Cornick?” 

“Well, I jist gave this here shutter 
a bit of a push to see if it would come 
off hinges easy, an’ it do,” responded 
the matron triumphantly, while she 
deftly picked up the remnants of a 
vase which had been standing on the 
window-sill. 

“There, I be pure sorry I did chance 
to knock over this little flower-vawse, 
but I noticed yesterday it were cracked 
a’ready, so there isn’t so very much 
mischief done—I’ll soon mop up the 
water. But there—now you can see 
for yourself, my dear, how little use 
them shutters ’ud be if a man was to 
come. I can’t help thinkin’ o’ that 
sailor-chap. He did look so hard at 
the house; anybody’d fancy he did 
want to get in.” 

Tamsine reddened angrily. 

“We all know that anybody could 
get in if they tried,” she said hastily. 
“We know our bolts and shutters 
aren’t much use, but the people outside 


don’t guess that, and, anyway, there 


aren’t no people outside. As for that 
sailor—I don’t know why you should 
try to take his character away—you'’ve 
been at it all day. He was quite a re- 
spectable man. I do think ‘tis very 
wrong o’ you to say such things o’ 
folks as have no notion o’ doin’ harm.” 

“I’m sure I be only anxious for your 
good, my dear,” said Mrs. Cornick sub- 
missively, as she took up her candle- 
stick. 

“If your brother was what he ought 
to be, I'd have no need to feel nerv- 
ish—but there, ’tis but a lad! If there 
was a steady, respectable man about 
the place—” 

Tamsine, with a petulant gesture, 
took up her sewing again, and Mrs. 
Cornick retreated from the room, still 
murmuring. 

The girl’s fingers busied themselves 
for a few moments after the cessation 
of the creaking steps and dull thump- 
ing sounds overhead, which accompan- 
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ied her underling’s preparations for 
repose; then, when all the house was 
still, her hands dropped idly in her lap, 
and she sat looking into the fire, liv- 
ing over again the strange events of 
the day, and endeavoring to realize her 
actual position. 

When she thought of David Chant 
her heart alternately sank with fore- 
boding and swelled with a kind of joy- 
ful pride. How deeply he loved her, 
this strange, attractive, elusive being 
—the simple country girl did not ap 
ply such adjectives to her new-found 
sweetheart, but she was vaguely con- 
scious of the subtle charm they repre- 
sented—how clever he was! But then 
—was it right—could it be right to give 
herself to a man of whom she knew so 
little—to be ready to love him—per- 
haps to love him already, when three 
turns of that hour-glass yonder would 
measure the term of their acquaint- 
ance? 

No, not three hours! Surely she had 
loved David Chant for three years, 
ever since the moment when, clad 
though he was in her uncle's clothes, 
and being thus forced to assume a 
ridiculous travesty of age, he had 
looked into her eyes with the indom- 
itable fire of youth, and claimed her, 
then and there, with the shadow of 
doom still hanging over him! 

She remembered his words of that 
evening:—“Ye can’t look me in the 
face an’ say ye only thought o’ me in 
fear.” 

That was true; not only did the ter- 
ror once associated with his imag- 
ined personality completely vanish 
from her mind after that hour of ac- 
tual contact with his bodily presence, 
but the scene of the tragedy in which 
he had borne so salient a part had 
been changed for her in aspect. She 
no longer dreaded the woods, once 
haunted to her by sinister memories, 
and had even grown to love their 
quietude and ever-varying beauty. 
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The very downs which had at first 
seemed to her so dismal in their soli- 
tude had been invested with unlooked- 
for charm since that first hurried inter- 
view with David. Recalling _ his 
words, she, too, had watched and 
waited for the wild things which dwelt 
there; amusing herself with their feints 
and contrivances, noting their domestic 
habits. Thus the influence which had 
dominated her during that first brief 
interview had continued to dwell with 
her during the succeeding years of sep- 
aration; the sweep of down, the march 
of woodland had ever spoken to her of 
the attractive figure which had once 
walked there. When David claimed 
her a few hours ago, he claimed what 
was already his own. 

Yet, as Tamsine confessed this to 
herself, tears fell upon her clasped 
hands. A certain something in her— 


an innate maidenly dignity, an uncon- 
scious seeking for that high ideal which 
may shine even in a rustic breast— 


mourned. 

All at once a slight noise behind the 
shutter which had called forth the ob- 
jurgation of Mrs. Cornick made her 
start. 

She threw down her work, and rose 
quickly, as there came a stealthy tap- 
ping on the pane. 

“Who is it?” she asked, drawing 
back the crazy board a little way. 
But indeed she already knew, even be- 
fore she had recognized the figure 
standing in the moonlight. 

She opened the shutter noiselessly 
and unfastened the mullioned window. 

“David, you must go away. You 
shouldn’t ha’ done such a thing as this. 
My brother mid come home any mo- 
ment, and what could he think, what 
could anybody think?” 

“I were lyin’ up among the furze 
yonder, and I see’d your light a-burn- 
in’,” returned he. “I couldn’t help 
comin’ down a bit nearer. I guessed 
it was you what was sittin’ here. I 
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meant to go away again after one peep 
at ye. I know the crack in this old 
shutter. But when I looked through 
an’ see’d you was cryin’, I had to speak 
to ye. Why be ye a-cryin’, maidie?” 

“I don’t know,” said Tamsine, with 
a sob. “I d’ ‘low I do feel upset. I 
have allus tried to do right, an’ this 
don’t seem to be right somehow. I 
don’t like deceivin’ folks for one thing. 
Father and mother ‘ull want to know 
where you do come from an’ all about 
your family; and I—how be I to let ’em 
think I’ve jist come to know ye in an 
ordinary way?” 

David laughed. “I d’ ‘low that 
straightforrard tongue o’ yours, ‘ud 
stumble if they was to ask awk’ard 
questions. You leave the talkin’ to 
me, my maid. I'll get work some- 
where hereabouts, an’ I'll manage to 
meet ye at church once or twice, an’ 
earry your book for ‘ee home-along. 
An’ arter you an’ me ha’ walked out 
a bit, I'll call on your father an’ mother 
an’ tell ’em I be a respectable young 
man wi’ money in my pocket, an’ I do 
want to ewort ye reg-lar.” 

“But that ’ud be a kind o’ play- 
actin’,” objected Tamsine. 

“Why, I be a first-rate hand at play- 
actin’,’” rejoined David. “Didn’t I 
take in Keeper Meatyard in proper 
style? An’ you should ha’ seen me 
makin’ ovt I was your uncle Cosh that 
day I got away. I lay low so long 
as ‘twere light, ye know, but comin’ 
on towards evenin’ I started across 
the downs, an’ all at once I see’d a 
man walkin’ plump towards me, so I 
humped up my back an’ turned up my 
coat-collar, an’ pulled down my hat 
over my eyes, same as I see’d the woki 
man do often, an’ then I went hobbling 
along bent two-double, an’ passed 
within a dozen yards o’ the chap. 
‘Good-evenin’, farmer,’ he sings out. 
‘Good-evenin’,’ says I, like this.” 

It was the very echo of old Cosh’s 
voice. 
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But Tamsine still remained serious 
and concerned. 

“There’s another thing,” she said. 
“I—I think shame o’ myself for givin’ 
ye my promise so quick. It do seem 
as if I were just ready to take the first 
man what come. I wouldn’t feel so 
bad if there’d been many cworting me, 
but there, nobody did ever ax I, wi'’out 
it were Shepherd Cornick.” 

He laughed softly to himself out 
there in the moonlight. 

“Oh, Tamsine,” he exclaimed, “was 
there ever such a maid? No, there 
never was. There’s only one Tamsine 
in the world. That’s how it is, ye see, 
in all the world there’s only you for 
me, and though I’m not fit to tie your 
shoe-strings I know in all the world 
there’s only me for you—that’s how we 
come together. So don’t you put your- 
self about thinkin’ you said ‘Yes’ too 
soon. If ye’d waited six month 
or six year ‘twould ha’ been the 
same. You an’ me be made for each 
other.” 

‘famsine drew a long breath. 

“You mean God brought us_ to 
gether?” she asked timidly, yet with 
an accent of relief. 

“God?” repeated David, and 
paused, presently continuing, 
maybe it was God.” 

He broke off, standing motionless 
for a moment, his head a little tilted 
back, his eyes shining in the white 
light; then he came close to the win- 


dow again:— 
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“Is there nobody but Mrs. Cornick 
in the house wi’ you, then?” 

“No,” said Tamsine, “my brother 
hasn’t come home yet, and Shepherd 
Cornick bides down to Chudbury wi’ 
his sister.” 

“Then sit ye down and play that 
tune what ye did play first night I see’d 
ye,” he said, “and sing the words.— 
Mrs. Cornick ‘ull never wake, an’ if 
she did she’d think nothin’ of it. I'd 
like to hear ye. Ah, I can can tell ye 
it’s summat to stand here again just as 
I did stand that other moonlight night! 
I was a hunted wretch then, wi’ a 
thousand devils in my heart, and it 
was the sound o’ your singin’ what 
drove them away. And now I can 
hear ye sing again and know ye be 
mine, and I can look into this quiet 
house and think I’m comin’ in here one 
day—that it’s to be my home.—Now 
close over the shutter so as the wold 
‘ooman ‘ull see nothin’ if she do come 
down. Good-night, my maid; I'll go 
so soon as you’ve finished.” 

Tamsine closed the shutter, leaving 
the window a little open. and sat down 
at the harmonium, singing very softly 
and remaining seated for a moment or 
two after the last note had died away. 
The sound of David’s retreating steps 
presently fell upon her ear, and she 
rose and made the window fast, re- 
turning to her place at the fireside; her 
mind and heart were now full of sweet 
emotion, and she asked herself no more 
disquieting questions. 


(To be continued.) 
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In the July number of this Review * 
there appeared an article discussing 
the intellectual nature of sculpture and 
the affinity which existed between that 

‘“The Living Age,” August 20, 1910 


urt and the Greek temperament. The 
Greek temperament, it was pointed out, 
in love with definition, essentially in- 
tellectual, addicted to clear-cut ideas 
on all subjects, and instinctively dis- 
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trusting the vagueness of emotional 
apprehension, was a medium by which 
all motives and conceptions were pre- 
pared and made ready for the sculp- 
tor. Greek ideas on all subjects are 
exact and definite. They possess, that 
is to say, the attributes of form. This 
being so, the sculptor has no prepara- 
tory struggle to go through to consol- 
idate his vision. Thoughts which have 
been given exact form meet the art 
of form half way and drop into mar- 
ble almost of their own accord. 

But if this is so, if Greek sculpture 
is governed and conditioned by the 
clear-thoughted quality of the Greek 
intellect, it becomes interesting as a 
matter of corroborative evidence to 
consider in what way sculpture is af- 
fected by the change which gradually 
came over Greek intellectualism. That 
change, as the reader knows, followed, 
and is evidently more or less dependent 
on, certain political events. The con- 
quests of Alexander towards the close 
of the fourth century B.C. had brought 
the East and West in contact, and it is 
perhaps on that account rather than 
in their magnitude and extent that 
those conquests constitute one of the 
most momentous events in history. Al- 
ready, it is true, the Greek had shot 
his bolt. He had worked at the in- 
tellectual vein until he had worked it 
out. By the exercise of its own intel- 
lectual methods the classic mind had 
been brought to a recognition of the 
insufliciency of a purely intellectual in- 
terpretation of life, and to a dim per- 
ception, even, of the faculties which 
take cognizance of the infinite. On 
the other hand, the emotional and spir- 
itual side of life, stirred already, was 
of a sudden stimulated by the infu- 
sion of Eastern ideas, and, thus rein- 
forced, burst the barriers which in- 
tellectualism had constructed for its 
own defence. The Macedonian Im- 
perialism opened to the Greek a new 
world of ideas. The view of life which 
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he now found himself in contact with 
was precisely the view which the Clas- 
sic Age had so consistently discoun- 
tenanced and the classic intellect had 
so severely held in check. Already 
disenchanted, however, with his own 
ideas, he proceeded to assimilate those 
of the East, and especially he thirstily 
quaffed at the spring of the mystical 
thought of which the East is the 
abounding and perennial source. 

It is always the case that spiritual 
and emotional influences, more impal- 
pable in their nature, are less distinct 
in their modes of action than intellec- 
tual and rational influences. Of the 
two classes of ideas which the Greek 
race has developed or transmitted, the 
intellectual class, coincident with its 
national unity and expressed in defi- 
nite terms, seems, at least, of far the 
greatest importance. Still, the more 
carefully the reader considers the na- 
ture of the conflicting impulses which 
have controlled the life of Europe, and 
the more he searches for the causes of 
the difference between classic and mod- 
ern life, the greater will be the weight 
he will probably attach to the interpre- 
tative work of the Greeks in the spirit- 
ual sphere, for the greater will seem 
the effect of that current of Eastern 
emotionalism to which the Greeks 
acted as conductors. 

lt is not necessary here to enter into 
an account of Greeco-Oriental specula- 
tions; what we have to note is that, 
from the time of the breaking down of 
the barriers between East and West, 
the simplicity and precision which 
had accrued to classic thought from its 
resolute rejection of the infinite and 
the abstract, and its resolute insistence 
on the concrete and the definite, were 
rendered impossible by the admission 
into the Western mind of the Eastern 
mystical thought of spiritual vision. 
This was fatal to the reign of intellec- 
tualism, for it dissolved the very lim- 
its which had held and contained intel- 
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lectualism. Henceforth the West was 
never to be free from a haunting con- 
sciousness of the infinite, never to be 
really happy and at rest in the world 
of appearances. Immerse herself 
though she might in her studies and 
sciences, propose though she might in- 
tellectual solutions of all problems and 
enigmas, there were yet, mixed in her 
blood, needs which intellect could not 
satisfy and aspirations to which intel- 
lect could never respond; so that, to 
this day, her moments of greatest intel- 
lectual achievement are quite lacking 
in the pagan calmness and sincerity, 
and the sickening conviction is never 
far from her that the very modes of in- 
tellectual perception are themselves 
questionable. 

In Hellenistic sculpture the change 
in the mind of the age is at once ap- 
parent. Standing as he does on the 
threshold of the movement, the last 
of the great Greeks, the last preserver 
of the tradition of classic self-control, 
yet shaken already by new thoughts 
and emotions, one of the most signifi- 
eant figures in the art of this epoch is 
undoubtedly Lysippus. The portraits 
of Alexander which remain to us 
from his hand or school inseparably 
connect the names of the sculptor and 
the king. On independent testimony, 
however, it seems evident that Lysip- 
pus was working as early as 368, and 
there is no evidence to show that he 
lived long enough to profit or suffer by 
the current of ideas for which his great 
patron opened a path. Mr. Gardner 
places his activity between the years 
366 and 316. Yet even on Lysippus 
the shadow of the future falls. The 
antique type, self-sufficient, calmly 
posed, the finest vindication the world 
has seen of the unaided dignity of man, 
this type, in which the most human of 
the arts had, as it were, its stronghold, 
is for Lysippus already obsolete. The 
traits that engage attention are al- 
ready those which hint at the mystery 
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of the human lot. They are the 
small, subtle, pathetic and wistful 
traits which disclose themselves in in- 
dividual expression, and are conveyed 
in the slightest and most sensitive in- 
flections of a lip, an eyebrow, or a 
nostril. While the ideal of Pheidias 
and his contemporaries suggests a fix- 
ity and assurance of thought amount- 
ing almost to philosophic dogma, the 
ideal of Lysippus and his contempora- 
ries suggests, on the contrary, the be- 
ginning of a search, a quest, a groping 
in the void. 

Hellenistic art, closely following on 
Lysippus, is itself divided in its aims. 
On the one hand, the ancient tradition. 
drained of vitality yet preserving some- 
thing of its prestige, tends, as is al- 
ways the way in such cases, to harden 
and stereotype into fixed generaliza- 
tions; on the other, the new experi- 
mental impulse, inclining to the explo- 
ration of subtle ideas and shades of 
character, wears down ever more irrem- 
ediably the old bounds and limita- 
tions. In his recent book on Greek 
sculpture Mr. Gardner observes that 
during the earlier part of the Hellen- 
istic Age the influence of Praxiteles, 
Scopas and Lysippus remains para- 
mount, though variously blended. “The 
isolation of the various schools seems 
to have been to a great extent broken 
down; and as, after the conquests of 
Alexander, first a Pan-Hellenic and 
then even a cosmopolitan spirit pre- 
vailed, so in sculpture also it would de- 
pend more upon the individual predilec- 
tions of the artist than on his local 
origin to which of the earlier masters 
he looked chiefly for inspiration. Much 
might also depend on the subject with 
which he was dealing. If grace and 
beauty of form were his chief aim, he 
would follow the lead of Praxiteles; if 
passion and dramatic force, that of 
Scopas; while those who sought either 
to carry still further the special study 
of athletic types, or to commemorate 
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historical events by monumental sculp- 
tures, looked mainly to Lysippus as 
their master.” Mr. Gardner adds that 
the Pergamene school, though owing 
much to Scopas, should be ranked 
among the followers of Lysippus. It 
may, however, be pointed out that all 
this, though it may be true, is yet open 
to misinterpretation. If the Hellen- 
istic style is to be recognized as a dis- 
tinct phase or development in the his- 
tory of sculpture it must be associated 
with a distinct motive or tendency. It 
is, no doubt, difficult to do this, because 
no hard and fast line of separation be- 
tween it and classic art is traceable. 
The trio of great sculptors who served 
as the models of early Hellenism were 
themselves in process of abandoning 
the ancient ideals of the Greek race, 
and there is some doubt whether to 
call them, in certain aspects of their 
work, the last of the Greeks or the first 
of the Hellenists. Still a growth, 
though gradual, may attain a point at 
which it is open to fresh classification. 
Hellenism, in the evolution of Greek 
sculpture, marks such a point. Mr. 
Gardner would, I think, agree that 
what is vital and distinctive in the Hel- 
lenist movement is not so much the 
imitative traits in it and its clinging 
to precedent examples as the fact that 
it exhibits a growing impatience of the 
classical tradition, and an increasing 
endeavor to reach out into hitherto un- 
explored regions of thought and emo- 
tion. With regard to the Pergamene 
school, Mr. Gardner supplies us with 
an illustration of the warrior’s head in 
the British Museum, on which he 
makes the following significant com- 
ments:—“In the intense expression of 
the eyes, and the way they are shad- 
owed by the brow, we recognize a 
treatment derived from Scopas; but in 
the rough and matted hair, the knotted 
and exaggerated rendering of sinews 
and veins, and the restless and mobile 
brow, there is a contrast to the re- 
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straint and moderation which is never 
absent from fourth-century work, even 
if it be as vigorous as the Tegea heads 
or the portrait of Alexander. The mod- 
ern effect produced by such a head as 
this, in which 


New hopes shine through the flesh they 


fray, 
New fears aggrandize the rags and tat- 


ters, 


anticipates in many ways the Christian 
art of a later date, and suggests at the 
same time that the reason why such 
things are not found in Hellenic art is 
not because earlier sculptors could not, 
but because they would not, produce 
them.” 

But how could they have produced 
them? The sense of struggle and ef- 
fort, the new hopes and new fears 
which distinguish this Hellenistic 
work, and which ally it so obviously to 
modern examples, are the characteris- 
tics, the note, of the Hellenistic style. 
But they are so because they were the 
characteristics, the note, of the life 
of the later generation. How could 
the earlier generation, which knew 
nothing of these hopes and fears, em- 
body them in form? How could they 
give utterance to hopes they had never 
entertained and fears they had never 
experienced? Does there not seem here 
to be some lack of clearness in Mr. 
Gardner’s analysis, and does not that 
lack of clearness arise from his not 
having held sufficiently in view the 
mental conditions out of which the old 
and new sculpture arose? Suppose 
we try to state the case, putting the 
mental factor first. Greek sculpture, 
at its prime and in its great days, was 
the consequence and effect of the 
thought of its age. That thought, 
nobly rational in character, was dis- 
tinct in its processes and definite in its 
statements. The art that came to 
meet the thought coincided exactly 
with it in character, and hence it fol- 
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lows that Greek sculpture of this pe- 
riod, whatever may be its possible 
limitations, constitutes the most perfect 
phase through which the art has 
passed. But by degrees the thought 
itself changed. Worn thin already, it 
yielded to an influx of spiritual ideas 
and emotions, ministered through con- 
tact with the East, and forthwith a cor- 
responding change affected art. The 
new hopes and fears which were agi- 
tating men’s minds endeavored, in 
their turn, to get themselves expressed 
in marble. But they were not, like 
the old ideas, of a nature to do so. In- 
definite, tentative, vague, they rebelled 
against the limits of form, and refused 
to submit themselves to exact definition 
and hence the restlessness, the struggle 
and the effort which we distinguish as 
the marks of the Hellenistic style. 
Taking this view of the matter, we 
may say that, here again, we have a 
sufficiently vivid illustration of con- 
temporary life and thought offered us 
by the art of the period. In dealing 
with the rise of Greek art we drew 
attention to the striking representation 
which that art, in its growing natural- 
ism and sense of reality, gives us of 
the dawn of the intellectual faculty. 
Intellect has played a great part in the 
world since the days of the Greeks, 
and here in.the new realism of early 
Greek art, working like a leaven 
among the old artistic conventions, we 
are able to observe almost its birth and 
the character of its earliest efforts. 
So, in the case of Hellenistic art, we 
are conscious also of being present at 
a birth; but it is the spiritual faculty, 
intellect’s great rival, whose advent we 
now discern. The old barriers break 
up, depths open where a hard surface 
had been, new aspirations invade men’s 
minds, and the sense of spiritual mys- 
tery falls upon and enwraps them. For 
the first time Greek thought becomes 
troubled and inarticulate. Through 


a thousand channels the mysticism 
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which was to exert so powerful an in- 
fluence on Europe’s development was 
filtering westward. Such are the in- 
fluences to which, in the new style of 
sculpture, the marble is called upon 
to respond. It is but a picture, after 
all, of the mind of its age. Ruffled al- 
ready by the soul’s agitation, Hellenis- - 
tic sculpture is embarked on a voyage 
of discovery that is not ended yet. 
“Modern,” Mr. Gardner calls it, and 
modern indeed it is, for the problem of 
how to express infinite ideas in terms 
of finite form is the problem that oc- 
cupies us still. 

It is unnecessary in these few re- 
marks—intended to trace the effects on 
an art of form of spiritual ideas—to 
deal with the evidence of Roman sculp- 
ture. The attempt has been made of 
late years to invest Roman art with 
various high qualities hitherto denied 
to it. Possibly the contemptuous es- 
timate of the criticism of some years 
back is open to modification; but still, 
when all is said, the fact that must 
emerge is that the Roman instinctively 
looked at art from the outside, valuing 
it as the expression of external pomp 
and political importance rather than of 
any spiritual or philosophical gospel of 
life. Roman art, for all its swagger, 
is poor in the ideas we live by, and 
therefore, in an inquiry concerned, 
however tentatively, with the connec- 
tion between life and art, it offers but 
untempting material. We will there- 
fore pass it by, and for a final illus- 
tration of the connection we have in 
view we will come down to that great 
creative epoch in European art on the 
relics and leavings of which we still 
somewhat discontentedly subsist. 

It scarcely needs to be stated that 
the dominating characteristic of the 
Italian Renaissance is the spirit of 
vivid intellectualism which is so 
strongly reminiscent of the Greek 
prime. Florence is the centre of the 
Italian movement, and the noticeable 
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point in regard to Florentine thought 
is not its achievements, but its quality. 
The actual results it attained were 
nothing very considerable, and stood 
often on not over secure foundations, 
but the impetus it gave to the mind of 
Europe was incalculable. To its 
guesses we owe our certainties. The 
Renaissance is the greatest extant tes- 
timony to the truth that far more hap- 
piness is derived from the activity of 
the mind itself than from any fruits 
which that activity may yield. Man 
is ever in search of happiness, and it 
was the discovery of the long-forgotten 
fact that intellectual activity is a 
source of happiness which placed Italy, 
and especially Florence, in the position 
of guide and mentor to the rest of Eu- 
rope. For the rest, the character of 
this mental activity, in which Flor- 
ence led the way, is sufficiently ob- 
vious. Intellect is the faculty which 
defines, observes, analyzes. There is 
little that is sensuous and emotional 
in Florentine thought. It is active, 
not passive. It does not receive im- 
pressions, but seeks distinctions. It 
is subtle and fine in analysis. It does 
not regard any subject as beyond the 
reach of intellectual interpretation, nor 
does it greatly care to follow any line 
of inquiry beyond the phase of defini- 
tion. In short, as was of course 
bound to be the case, there are 
the strongest mental resemblances, 
amounting in many respects to iden- 
tity, betwen the age of intellect’s birth 
and the age of intellect’s awakening; 
* between the Athens of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. and the Florence of the fif- 
teenth century A.D. 

Considering this similitude in mental 
stimulus and the spirit of the age, we 
should naturally look for and expect a 
corresponding degree of similitude in 
artistic product. And this similitude 
we, of course, find. Florence was the 
focus of Renaissance intellectualism, 
and Florentine art is essentially an art 
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of form. Form advanced to meet 
Florentine ideas almost as readily as 
it had advanced to meet Greek ideas. 
This holds good even of painting. It 
was “upon form, and form alone,” 
Mr. Berenson insists, “that the great 
Florentine masters concentrated their 
efforts.” The results of this concen- 
tration of effort have been, we cannot 
help pausing to remark, noteworthy. A 
suspicion seems to be rapidly gaining 
ground among us, and is insisted on 
both by Mr. Berenson and Mr. Binyon 
in their two latest books, that the art 
of painting has become over-intellec- 
tualized. Developed under Florentine 
guidance and keeping pace with Flor- 
entine ideas, the art of painting, to- 
gether with the ideas it had been 
taught to express, was handed over to 
Evrope as an intellectual vehicle. But 
now it appears that Florence had done 
ner work too well. So long as the in- 
tellectual interpretation of life satis- 
fied, the Florentine conception of 
painting satisfied also; but no 
sooner does the interpretation ap- 
pear inadequate, as it is now do- 
ing, than the conception of paint- 
ing follows suit. Mr. Berenson 
and Mr. Binyon both turn their gaze 
to the Far East, where they discern a 
style of painting which has, indeed, 
none of the Florentine realism and 
none of the Florentine sense for form, 
but which seems to contain spiritual 
and emotional elements which the Re- 
naissance capital had lost sight of. 
The truth is, Florence was a little too 
Greek for modern society. Her in- 
sistence on intellect and form, though 
qualified, as we shall presently see, was 
emphatic enough to prove, in the long 
run, irksome to the modern mind. 

But if Florence overdid it in the 
matter of painting, there lay ready to 
her hand an art in the practice of 
which she ran no such risks. Between 
Attic and Florentine sculpture there 
is this fundamental resemblanee, that 
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both are prosecuted with the zest and 
natural ease with which a people adopt 
the kind of art suited to their genius. 
Florentine painting takes the lead of 
other Italian painting, but still other 
Italian painting exists, and is impor- 
tant. But when we come to the art 
which is pre-eminently, by the laws 
of its own nature, the art of form, to 
sculpture that is to say, Florence prac- 
tically monopolizes the whole field. It 
is here she is most “in her element.” 
“Though the sister cities of Pisa and 
Siena made the first definite start, 
Florence by the thirteenth century 
had taken the lead; the sculpture of 
the Renaissance had its birth here, 
here it went through all the phases of 
its development, and here, finally, its 
transition to the baroque was prepared. 
As antique sculpture culminates in 
Greece, so that of the Christian epoch 
finds its crowning expression in the 
plastic art of Florence. In two cit- 
ies only has that branch of art been 
able to attain to its full and glorious 
prime in unrestrained freedom: in 
Athens and in Florence.” The general 
truth of these observations, taken from 
Professor Bode’s recent work on Flor- 
entine sculpture, will not be ques- 
tioned. It will not be denied that in 
spontaneity and fiuency Florentine 
sculpture approaches Athenian. 

Yet if both speak the same language 
- with the same freedom, they speak it 
with a very different accent. The 
course of Florentine sculpture is ruled 
by none of the high and grave concep- 
tions of the functions of the art which 
carried such weight with the Greeks. 
It is restless where Greek art is se- 
rene, experimental and tentative where 
Greek art is steadily coherent, uncer- 
tain of its own aims and purposes 
where Greek art is calmly self-confi- 
dent. Critics have argued that these 
discrepancies and defects, as they ap- 
parently are, in Florentine work may 


have been due to ignorance of the. 
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Greek masterpieces. It was, it is 
urged, from the muddy stream of Ro- 
man rather than the purer springs of 
Attic art that the Italians drew their 
models in sculpture, and to that taint 
in its source the derelictions of their 
art should be ascribed. But can we 
imagine Donatello and Michelangelo, 
whatever their tutelage, other than 
they were? The early phases of the 
development of the art might, and no 
doubt would, have been different. 
Niccola Pisano would have been the 
last of the Greeks instead of the last 
of the Romans. But would that have 
affected the later course and charac- 
ter of the art? To imagine that it 
could have done so is to form, it seems 
to me, but a slighting estimate of the 
living forces which were feeding 
Renaissance art. These were not, I 
imagine, of so feeble a kind as sub- 
missively to adapt themselves to this 
style or that. If the first essays of 
Renaissance sculpture accepted Roman 
guidance, the imitative phase only 
lasted until the art had established 
contact with contemporary life. The 
Florentine sculptors of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries are no more 
Roman than they are Greek. They are 
themselves. The art they practise is 
not an imitative but an original and 
living art; and it is so because it is 
the expression of living ideas, In 
short, it is not among extraneous influ- 
ences, but within the life of Italy itself, 
that we must seek for the causes of the 
differences as well as the resemblances 
between Florentine and Athenian 
sculpture. 

In considering the inward life of the 
two States in connection with the art 
evolved by either, two points of differ- 
ence seem most noteworthy. Both, as 
we have said—both Athens and Flor- 
ence—were in cast of thought prepon- 
deratingly intellectual; this explains 
the bias of both in favor of the arts of 
form. But in its control of life the in- 
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tellectualism of Florence went much 
less far than the intellectualism of Ath- 
ens. Athenian life aspired to regulate 
and direct itself through the intellect, 
on the basis of a system of rational eth- 
ics. The dictates of reason in regard 
to right conduct and the conceptions of 
reason of ideal characteristics were au- 
thoritative. Now what were those 
characteristics? Self-control, moder- 
ation, serenity, right proportion, har- 
mony, symmetry—these, as we figure 
the Greek ideal man, are the epithets 
which rise to our lips to describe him. 
But these, as the reader will see, are 
words very susceptible of artistic ap- 
plication. I have already attempted 
to deal with the influence of Greek eth- 
ics on Greek art in my recent article 
in this Review, as exhibited particularly 
in Doric architecture, and must not 
dilate on the point here; but the reader 
will see at once that where we have 
an intellectual system of this sort in 
authority, where symmetry and har- 
mony and the rest of it were rever- 
enced as principles to live by, there we 
have also a system ready-made for ap- 
plication to art: a system which would 
control and govern art as appropriately 
as it controlled and governed life. In 
truth it is impossible for anyone at 
all open to such influences to contem- 
plate typical examples of Greek sculp- 
ture without being conscious that they 
do in fact illustrate in their own per- 
sonalities the beauty of the ethical 
principles in which they were con- 
ceived without being conscious, that is 
to say, that the Greeks turned ethical 
principles into artistic laws. 

But the Renaissance never got to 
this; even Florence fell far short of it. 
Strive as she might to recapture the 
classic point of view Florence never 
succeeded in reinstating the intellectual 
faculty in its old position as ethical 
lawgiver to life. And failing in this, 
her sculpture pays the penalty. The 
qualities of harmony, self-control, pro- 
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portion, symmetry and so on, not being . 
accepted as laws of life, could not be, 
and never were, passed on into art: 
could not become laws of art. The 
loss is tremendous, irreparable. There 
is nothing in the whole range of Re 
naissance sculpture that touches, how- 
ever faintly, that note of tranquil and 
majestic self-sufficiency which belongs 
to the great figures of the Parthenon 
pediment. 

The loss, I say, is irreparable, and 
seems at a blow to degrade sculpture 
from its ancient office of a witness to 
the truth and a support to human na- 
ture, and to cast it down among men 
to become the instrument and prey of 
individual caprice. But there is a 
second point of difference between 
classic and Renaissance sculpture, and 
this seems to offer some slight com- 
pensation for the loss incurred on the 
first count. It need scarcely be pointed 
out that the reason the men of the 
Renaissance declined, or were unable, 
to accept a rational philosophy as su- 
preme guide to life, was not because 
they aspired to dispense with a guide 
altogether, but because they already 
had one. It is customary to make very 
light of the religion of the Renais- 
sance, and no doubt in so treating it 
we are but following the lead of the 
Renaissance itself. But, however 
lightly religion might be regarded, 
there the religion was. In so far as 
men strove to lean exclusively on the 
intellectual faculty, they might weaken 
or atrophy the religious sense in them, 
and it is probable that if we were to 
apalyze the characters of most of the 
consummate villains whose murders 
and treacheries and unbridled licen- 
tiousness grace the epoch, we should 
find that their pre-eminence in vice 
was the consequence of their falling 
between the two stools of a spiritual 
standard they had repudiated and an ~ 
ethical standard they had never at- 
tained to. They were emancipate 
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equally from the laws which God and 
man lay down for the restraint of hu- 
man conduct. It would argue, how- 
ever, a superficial knowledge of human 
nature if we were to deduce from such 
individual examples the conclusion that 
Christianity as an influence had ceased 
to operate. The signs to the contrary 
are too many and significant to be 
gainsaid. The religious motive was 
constantly manifested in life and con- 
stantly manifested in art. It stood, 
weak or strong, in place of the Greek 
ethical motive, and exercised, as that 
had done, a direct influence upon art. 
But its influence was of a very differ- 
ent kind. Being in its essence spirit- 
ual rather than intellectual, it did not 
lend itself, as its rival had done, to 
the process of form delineation. The 
Christian ideals, charity, humility, self 
surrender to God’s will, etc., cannot, 
like the classic ideals, symmetry, har- 
mony, proportion, be readily converted 
iuto principles of art; nor will ideas 
which have been dipped in the vague 
aspirations, hopes, fears and surmises 
which haunt the Christianized imag- 
ination, submit to concrete definition 
with the readiness of the clear-cut dis- 
tinctions of Greek thought. We have 
seen already, in the case of Hellenistic 
sculpture, how mental indefiniteness 
acted on the arts of Greece, and we 
shall discern the same phenomenon, in 
a more marked degree, in the case of 
Renaissance sculpture. 

If the reader will turn his attention 
for a moment to the culmination of the 
Renaissance movement, he will easily 
distinguish the existing conflict of mo- 
tives in the life of the age together 
with the effect of that conflict on art. 
Take him for all in all, we may say 
that Il Magnifico is a worthy represen- 
tative of the pagan Renaissance, and 
that the amplitude of his culture and 
the splendor of his talents are them- 
selves a high testimony to the depth 
and genuineness of the soil that nour- 
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ished them. It was perhaps during 
the period of his ascendency that the 
Renaissance as a revival, as an at- 
tempt, that is, to live on classic ideas, 
most nearly achieved success. A care- 
less glance, misled by the enthusiasm 
and animation with which the leading 
actors threw themselves into their 
parts, might almost deem the success 
complete; but a closer scrutiny, even of 
that enthusiasm and that animation, 
would quickly undeceive it. For this 
classical fervor is in truth far from 
the classical temper. It is too self- 
conscious and forced, too evidently 
maintained by effort and liable to col- 
lapse should the effort cease. It lacks 
the classic calm and security, and its 
very perturbation and anxiety to force 
the pace are certain indications of the 
existence of a hostile presence. As it 
happens, this presence also is typically 
represented. In the entrance passage 
of the Convent of St. Mark, at Flor- 
ence, there hangs a portrait at which 
all visitors turn to glance a second 
time. The strong, ascetic features, 
the large hooked nose, the deep fur- 
rows of the cheek, above all the fire, 
ardent and fierce, in the black eyes 
that stare intently upward, are traits 
evidently taken from the life. There 
is nothing in the face to win or attract, 
yet Savonarola was a more potent in- 
fluence in Florence than Lorenzo him- 
self. Though his eloquence was al- 
most entirely denunciatory, and his de- 
scriptions of the divine wrath and im- 
pending judgment frightened his hear- 
ers into fits, yet the walls of his church 
and even the squares of the city were 
too narrow to contain the multitudes 
which gathered round him to tremble 
and weep at his words. The awful 
reality, the awful proximity, of God 
was the constant burden ef his elo- 
quence. In place of paganism, in place 
of intellectualism, in place of the hu- 
manist culture which centred in the 
Villa Medici, he upheld the idea ef a 
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spiritual guide, a spiritual ruler, a spir- 
itual judge. The effect of his words is 
a proof of the ineradicable survival, 
even in that centre of intellectualism, 
of the spiritual faculty. A fierce spirit- 
ual reaction set in, and the whole city, 
swept by an emotional ecstasy, sur- 
rendered itself to the guidance of the 
instrument of God. 

There are few more striking con- 
trasts in history probably than Lo- 
renzo and Savonarola, and the scene 
at the former’s death-bed throws that 
contrast into striking relief. Death, 
Wwe may suppose, is usually a test of 
the sincerity of a man’s opinions, and 
the old Greeks died in their paganism 
as calmly and sincerely as they had 
lived in it. But the paganism of the 
Renaissance, though good enough to 
live in, was no creed to die in, and 
with the consciousness of approaching 
dissolution upon him Lorenzo sent for 
the Dominican. Their meeting sum- 
marizes the Renaissance. If we would 
know why it is that the classic note 
in the Renaissance strikes us as 
strained and overdone, why it is that 
characters like Pico della Mirandola 
have the hectic flush on them, why it 
is that the imitations of classic man- 
ners, the revival of the garden and the 
Academy, the Aristotelian and Platonic 
encounters, the wish even to revive the 
worship of the gods, and all the other 
signs of an almost breathless enthusi- 
asm for the usages of paganism have 
something obviously extravagant and 
excessive in them and are tinged as it 
were with an element of play-acting, 
we have but to call to mind the death- 
bed of the humanist with the monk 
standing over it to perceive the reason. 
The Renaissance was strained in its 
paganism because it was not really 
pagan. Fain though it might be to per- 
suade itself that it was what, for the 
moment, it wanted to be, yet with all 
its eager protestations it never quite 
succeeded. There are present in the 
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life of the age elements which no pa- 
gan system can obtain. We have 
chosen Savonarola as the representative 
of these elements at the moment of the 
climax of the Renaissance, but if we 
were to revert to the eve of the move- 
ment and consider the more far-reach- 
ing effect of the more spiritual teach- 
ing of a St. Francis, should we not be 
obliged to confess that, from the very 
first, the pagan experiment was doomed 
to failure? Indeed, might not a shrewd 
observer, already at this juncture, see- 
ing what profound spiritual instincts 
were inwoven in the national charac- 
ter, have foretold what was bound to 
happen? “You have here,” he would 
have said, “something which no human - 
interpretation of life will ever satisfy. 
No philosophical system, by which you 
think to control these spiritual aspira- 
tions, will ever look more substantial 
than stage scenery, while it will be al- 
ways liable to be rent asunder by an 
outburst of spiritual emotionalism.” 
So much, without being a prophet, he 
might have surmised; and when, three 
hundred years later, at the very mo- 
ment of the intellectual apogee, Flor- 
ence went mad over Savonarola, and 
the nobles and ladies burnt their finery 
in the market-place, and the dying 
prince of this world sent post-haste 
for the custodian of the next, he might 
have added, “I told you so.” 

These, then, are the two main points 
of difference between the classic and 
Renaissance life. (1) The latter never 
succeeded in installing an intellectual - 
ethical system in command of conduct 
and action; but (2) in lieu of such a 
system it was haunted by a vague, spir- 
itually conceived faith in the will of 
an omnipotent God. It may be said 
at once that this contrast between Re- 
naissance and classic life is identical 
with the contrast between Renaissance 


and classic sculpture. Renaissance 
sculpture is, in the first place, 
totally lacking in the broad ab- 
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stract principles which govern Greek 
. art and link it to the thought of its 
day; but, in the second place, it does 
reveal spiritual aspirations and a con- 
sciousness of spiritual vitality such as 
we shall search Greek art for in vain. 
It seems almost superfluous to illus- 
trate these points, but if we are to do 
so at all let us do it as forcibly as pos- 
sible. Lorenzo and Savonarola em- 
body, we said, the dual aspects of the 
Renaissance, its outward triumphant 
paganism and its inward smouldering 
spirituality. It remains for the great- 
est sculptor of the age to depict the 
two and the conflict between them in 
terms of visible form. To name Mi- 
chelangelo in this connection is enough. 
There is no need to dilate on his appre- 
ciation of the intellectualism of the Re- 
naissance. We all know what a sense 
he possessed for the concrete, for sub- 
stance, and what a passion for the 
science of articulation. He had, if 
ever a man had, the temperament of 
the sculptor. But we all know, too, 
what depths of spiritual emotion un- 
derlay the mighty capacity of the man 
and taxed and mocked its utmost ef- 
forts at definition. Both points of dif- 
ference we have been dealing with are 
brought out in his work with equal 
force. There is a truth in that old 
nickname the “Great Barbarian;” for 
if we admit, as we must admit, that 
the Greek gift of culture consisted in 
the ability to realize ethical laws in the 
dominions ef art and literature, there 
must needs appear something barbar- 
ous in a rejection so absolute as Mi- 
chelangelo’s of any such connection. 
It is not possible to think of the clas- 
sic principles of symmetry, harmony, 
proportion, moderation, in presence of 
Michelangelo’s figures. They never 
suggest such motives, save acciden- 
tally, for they were not evolved in obe- 
dience to such dictates. What to the 
Athenian was his chief holdfast on 
truth and sanity is to the Florentine a 
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consideration of no interest whatso 
ever. On the other hand, was ever 
sculpture more racked with spiritual 
indefinable impulses than are these 
tragic forms? They carry us back 
again to that hour when first the clas- 
sic intellectualism broke down and 
new hopes and fears were struggling 
for articulation. In spirit Hellenistic 
sculpture is far closer than Hellenic to 
the Renaissance. It consists of the 
same elements, and the same problems; 
how to embody spiritual ideas in 
terms of form, perplexes and baffles 
it. There is a profound similarity in 
life between our two periods which 
works itself out into a corresponding 
resemblance in art. The typical war- 
rior’s head, to which allusion has been 
made, the head, as Mr. Gardner de- 
scribes it, of the “rough and matted 
hair,” of the “knotty and exaggerated 
rendering of sinews and veins,” of the 
“restless and mobile brow:” this head, 
so “vigorous,” so “intense in expres- 
sion,” yet so lacking in the “restraint 
and moderation” of earlier Greek work 
which, at once torn and inspired by 
strange hopes and fears, has such a 
“modern effect,” and “anticipates in 
many ways the Christian art of a 
later date”—this head might have come 
straight from the workshop of Michel- 
angelo, and had it done so would 
pass muster as an entirely charac- 
teristic example of his art. So 


strangely similar upon art are the 
effects of similar thought-currents 
of life. 


I ventured, in my last article on this 
subject, to suggest that the study of 
art would derive considerable addi- 
tional interest if it were more often 
studied in conjunction with, and as an 
expression of, the life of its own age 
and place. That suggestion I would 
here reiterate. It is probable that the 
ideas we have been discussing may 
have occurred to many of my readers 
before; they are such at least as might 
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readily suggest themselves to anyone 
interested in these subjects. Never- 
theless they can scarcely be too much 
pondered and dwelt upon. The added 
significance they are able to pour into 
the art they deal with is incalculable. 
A great genius, whether poet or art- 
ist, is the medium through which an 
age speaks. The statues of Michelan- 
gelo incarnate the very genius of the 
Renaissance. There, in the anatomy, 
the foreshortening, the fond elabora- 
tion of fesh and sinew, is the play of 
intellect and love of science we know 
so well; and there, in furrowed brow 
and mobile lip, is the spiritual anxiety 
and restlessness which also, though we 
often ignore it, is blent inextricably 
with the spirit of the age. In a 
work entitled “A Hundred Master- 
pieces of Sculpture,” which I commend 
to the reader's notice as one of the 
best sketches of the history of sculp- 
ture recently written, there occurs a 
passage on Michelangelo from an un- 
named source, in which this clash and 
jur of motives is expressed with entire 
comprehension: 


Dans les marbres froids of bout son 
Ame altiére, 

Comme il a fait courir avec un grand 
frisson 

La colére d’un Dieu vaincu par la 
Matiére. 

But we may go a step beyond that. 

We are not to think of these great 

creations as works of individual genius 

only, but as nourished and inspired by 

tides of contemporary thought and 

emotion. Their agitation is the agita- 
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tion of a century. Not only do the 
science and intellectualism of that age, 
its love of analyzing and defining, its 
keen appreciation of the significance 
of matter, receive, at the hands of the 
great Florentine, their complete embod- 
iment, but just as truly and signifi- . 
cantly representative is the spiritual 
anxiety and perturbation of his art. 
We can see these very traits acting 
upon life. The cowled figure hanging 
over the Magnificent’s death-bed is an 
element in its fleshly form of the art 
we are gazing at, and as for the de- 
nunciations of a materialistic age 
which ring from the pulpit of St. 
Mark’s, what are they but the audible 
utterance of that very colére dun Dieu 
vaincu par la Matiéere to which the mar- 
ble gives mute expression? 

Only, perhaps, if we would view the 
matter in its right aspect, we may 
question the word “vanquished.” The_ 
struggle between matter and _ spirit, 
not the defeat of spirit by matter, 
seems the message of the harassed but 
unconquerable marble, as it is the mes- 
sage of the harassed but unconquera- 
ble monk. Gone is the old sufficing 
ethical code, the old clear-sightedness 
and calm, the old agreement between 
philosophy and art. We are embarked 
upon the troubled tide of modern 
thought, and the still unanswered rid- 
dle, how to reconcile spirit and mat- 
ter, infinite ideas with finite expres- 
sion, in a word, how to combine the 
thought of the East and the West, has 
already presented itself for solution. 

L. March Phillipps. 
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By Mrs. EpGar DUGDALE. 


It is a hard thing to set down on 
paper the qualities of living light. 
Nevertheless the desire of all who 
knew Henry Butcher must be to fix 


some impression of his personality, 
that others who knew him not may un- 
derstand the greatness of its beauty. 
He felt beauty so intensely himself, 
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and his joy was always in sharing. 
His friends entered with him into num- 
berless treasure-houses of the soul, and 
he gave the stores of his deep knowl- 
edge very joyfully to every one. 

“Whether they knew much or little 
mattered not; the less they knew the 
more one was bound to give them of 
one’s best.” 

He spoke these words of his own 
students in Edinburgh University, but 
they describe as truly his intercourse 
with his friends as they do the labor 
which he loved to give to the teaching 
of his pupils. Only these last can tell 
of how he could call up the splendor 
of Hellas to shine again within his 
class-room; but outside its walls those 
who lived beside him learned through 
him to see its glory. This, his quality 
of giving his companionship in all 
things, is what makes it possible for 
one who never touched his life on the 
side of his public work still to try to 
describe the radiant spirit that he was. 

He brought te the joys and sorrows 
of his private friends the same ardor 
of sympathy and interest that he gave 
to his work for Ireland, or to his in- 
terpretation of the mind of Greece. 
The scholar, the politician, and the 
friend were one. To know one side of 
that rich nature was to understand 
something of all. As there was no 
detail in the lives of those he loved 
which did not interest him deeply, so 
there was no part of his own of which 
he would not speak freely. 

Thus he excelled in friendship, a very 
model of chivalry, wisdom, and fire, as 
a friend said of him when writing of 
his death. 

He gave much, and not the least of 
his gifts was the joy of giving back to 
him. No one who cared for him 
could ever feel uncertain of the pleas- 
ure they provided. 

On his mountain-peaks there was no 
solitude, but a glad welcome for who- 
ever could climb the heights, in his 
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company all the way. Characteristic- 
ally, just as the doors of his mind 
were never closed, neither was the door 
of his room against a friend. The most 
living picture of him in many hearts 
is the vision of his head bent over his 
writing, under the lamp in the dim 
study of his Edinburgh house; of his 
quick, upward look, the work shoved 
aside, and the eager greeting for the 
newcomer. 

Of interrupting him there was no 
fear; on the most crowded of the days, 
which were always over-full, he never 
lacked a little while to spare. 

“I have had my ten minutes and 
must go back to duty,” he wrote once 
at the end of a letter. “It is near din- 
ner-hour, and the first spare moment 
I have had since I got up, so I may 
fairly take a few minutes’ refreshment 
with you.” 

Knowing him, it was easy to imag- 
ine the ceaseless occupations of that 
day, and the energy with which he 
threw himself into every one of them, 
but it was an unending wonder that re- 
freshment could be found in turning 
to the writing of another letter when 
he had got through the needful ones. 

For twenty-one years he filled the 
Chair of Greek in Edinburgh, and dur- 
ing all that time he and his wife made 
their house a place of joy. Each year 
increased the number of those who 
crosseil its threshold with glad hearts. 

It was a house which expressed its 
owners completely. It is impossible 
to speak of Henry Butcher’s home and 
mike no mention of her who made it 
what it was for him. The charm of 
Mrs. Butcher lingered over everything 
she touched. Her rooms were ar- 
ranged as no one else’s could ever be: 
her entertaining of her guests brought 
ease and gaiety always, and mingled 
all elements happily together. 

For young people the house was a 
centre of all delights. The Master of 
it transfigured the world at its open- 
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ing for many a one of the younger 
generation, whom he loved to gather 
round him, by his eager interest in 
life's aspect for them, until in the light 
of that wide sympathy they learned to 
dwell as he did among the things which 
are lovely and pleasant. ‘ 

These are recollections of working 
days in Edinburgh, very different from 
those of his holiday months in his 
house in Ireland. During the Univer- 
sity session he was driving the ma- 
chine always beyond its strength, 
snatching from the full hours the mo- 
ments for human intercourse which to 
him was rest. He was often on the 
edge of a breakdown. 

“If it were not for what Stevenson 
calls that wind which blows towards 
the west in Edinburgh, I should prob- 
ably be still at work among you,” he 
said in his speech at the dinner given 
to him by his friends in Scotland when 
he resigned his Professorship in 1904. 
I cannot leave the recollections of his 
Edinburgh life without recalling some 
from that last scene of it, which will be 
remembered by many who read this. 

The form in which he cast his speech 
was very typical of himself. He re- 
viewed his life in “this northern City 
of enchantment and romance” in the 
light of the friendships it had brought 
him. More than a hundred and fifty 
of those who were proud to claim that 
bond with him were there to do him 
honor, and among them many leaders 
of the thought and action of their gen- 
eration. 

He spoke to them of others who are 
gone, and then of the men whom he 
had taught, and who were gone forth 
to carry the torch into the ends of the 
earth. Who could listen to the pride 
and pleasure in his voice as he told 
of them and of the greatness of Greece, 
without realizing that no nobler hand 
than his ever lifted that immortal 
torch? 

This dinner was the outcome and 
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expression of the love borne for him in 
Scotland, the country which he called 
his “by adoption and grace.” In his 
native Ireland he held as high a place 
in men’s hearts. 

His home was among the Killarney 
lakes. Across the water, Tore Moun- 
tain, green with trees, and the bare 
slopes of Mangerton were the back- 
ground for the tangle of flowers which 
was the garden. Mombretia grows 
there thick and high in the soft Kerry 
rain, and blooms in a blaze of color 
which colder, drier places never see, 
under the sun which changes all the 
circle of the hills into amethyst with 
shadows of sapphire. Behind the 
house the bog stretches far, and deep 
bohireens lead to the cabins where the 
“mountain people” live. He knew 
them all, and every summer he and 
Mrs. Butcher gave a feast to the chil- 
dren from the mountain school-house. 
Invited for two o'clock, the pattering 
of bare feet on the gravel was always 
heard before ten, and host and hostess 
received their too punctual guests with 
delighted despair, ungrudging of the 
extra hours by which the little wild 
things lengthened their day of days. 

Some of them came down from the 
hill farms whose names carry horror 
for those who recall the black days of 
the Land League. Many times Henry 
Butcher had ridden, armed, with the 
police on the track of moonlighters to 
where murder had been done in some 
lonely house within a few miles of his 
own. Once he came home to find the 
boycott notice fixed upon his own gate- 
post. Instantly he let it be known 
that he would find work for every one 
who dared to come and seek it in de- 
fiance of the League. In spite of their 
fear of its mysterious vengeance, some 
of the people, who were starving, came 
to him that night under cover of the 
dark. He told them to go and find 
others who would join them, and next 
day his little oatfields were filled with 
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men working, given courage by their 
own numbers, and all day he and Mrs. 
Butcher moved about among them, not 
heeding the danger which might be 
very near. There was never any at- 
tempt to boycott him again, in spite 
of the active part he took in the 
publie life of Ireland in her darkest 
days. Again the open doors of house 
and heart brought their consequence, 
and neighbors of every class turned to 
him for every kind of help. He had 
more time to give to them and to enjoy 
the society which thronged about him 
than was the case when he was in 
Edinburgh, although it was never his 
way to be without work of his own, 
but there was less press of the uncon- 
genial. The edition of Demosthenes, 
unfinished at his death, was rather a 
toil, and kept for mornings in Lreland. 
“Demosthenes had to be abandoned,” 
he wrote once, in the midst of an at- 
tack of his enemy, lumbago. “He is 
an austere man whom you cannot play 
with on a sofa, or propped up with 
cushions in an arm-chair.” 

Many of his friends resented the time 
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and trouble which that edition cost 
him. It was dreary labor for a soar- 
ing spirit, and filled years in which 
the world might have been the richer 
for his work. 

The books he wrote have been few, 
yet through love of them many who 
never knew his face will grieve for his 
death. The great translation of the 
world’s greatest book, which he and 
Mr. Lang made together, is a most true 
type of his light-giving soul, for through 
it the glory of the age of gold shone 
wider over this hurrying world. 

It was the same with the two vol- 
umes of essays which he published,— 
“Harvard Lectures on Greek subjects” 
and “Some Aspects of Greek Genius.” 
Of all that could be said of his work 
he would have liked best to hear that 
it had accomplished that. 

But it may be that the most undying 
part of him left on earth will be found 
to be in the results of his genius as a 
Teacher, and that the flame which he 
kindled in the hearts and minds that 
looked to him for instruction may il- 
lumine the ages in unreckonable ways. 





CHARLIE OVER THE WATER. 


By Jane H. 


Il. 

At last the mail-day came round 
again, and with a beating heart Hec- 
tor stood on the quay to watch for his 
friend the steward. Ah, there he was 
at last, and he carried a little bundle of 
papers, too! 

“Here you are, youngster,” he cried: 
“here’s reading will keep you going 
for a bit.” He thrust into Hector's 
hand the advertisements of half a 
dozen rival lines of steamers as he 
spoke. “I’m busy to-day,” he added; 
“I can't stop to explain them to ye; but 
yer a good scholar I daresay, and can 
make them out yourself.” 


FINDLATER. 


Hector clutched the papers as a 
miser might have clutched a bag of 
gold. He did not wait, as his custom 
Was, to watch the passengers on the 
steamer—he was far too much preoccu- 
pied with his own important affairs. 
But he did not begin to read the 
precious papers till he was well out of 
the village and some way on the home- 
ward road. Then he sat down on the 
heather and opened out his bundle of 
advertisements. The rival claims of 
the different lines were very confus- 
ing at first; but after reading them all 
over several times, Hector was please:l 
to find a certain unanimity in the prices 
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that were mentioned. It was evident 
that he and his grandmother could, if 
they would, cross the Atlantic for 
about. £5 apiece. But then Hector 
remembered MacGregor’s warning that 
one “up in years” should be taken a 
little more comfortably across the sea. 
So he scanned the prices again, and 
weighed the difference between sec- 
ond and third class cabin fares. It 
was very perplexing—and more per- 
plexing still this new feeling of re- 
sponsibility that he felt growing within 
him. He, and he alone, would be re- 
sponsible for the safe convoy of his 
grandmother to Uncle Charlie—it was 
imperative that he make no mis- 
takes. 

Alas! Hector realized it would be im- 
possible to start on their journey im- 
mediately. He began to see quite a 
number of difficulties ahead. First of 
all his Uncle Charlie must be written 
to and told that they were coming; and 
then they must wait for his answer, 
which would give them directions as to 
how to get to Cypress Creek from New 
York. All this Hector revolved slowly 
in his mind as he lay on the heather 
and gazed at the flaunting pictures of 
giant ships dashing through emerald 
seas which adorned the steamer adver- 
tisements. 

Now the moralizing poet has told us 
that we weave a tangled web when first 
we practise to deceive; and Hector, 
whose nature was really as honest as 
daylight, began to see this. He had 
deceived his grandmother, and now he 
wanted to do the rest of this business 
honestly. How was this to be man- 
aged? 

He got up, gathered the papers to- 
gether, and climbed slowly up the 
road to the cottage. As he climbed, 
he revolved this question in his mind— 
would he confess his fraud to Uncle 
Charlie, or would he not? He made 
a quick decision not to; but, he added, 
he would tell no more lies—it would be 
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quite easy to write a perfectly truth- 
ful letter. 

Hector’s handwriting was excellent, 
though his English left a good deal to 
be desired. He decided that the even- 
ing was to be devoted to the labors of 
correspondence. Writing-paper was, 
of course, an unknown luxury in the 
cottage, but he had some sheets of ex- 
ercise-paper, saved from schooldays, 
and these were to be used for the mo- 
mentous letter to Cypress Creek. 

The Widow sat knitting beside the 
fire: there was not a sound in the house 
except the click of her knitting-needles 
and the grumble of the waves on the 
shore below when Hector sat down to 
write his letter. 

“What are you after, Hector?’ the 
old woman asked, as she saw him bring 
out the exercise-paper, the penny bottle 
of ink, and the one pen of the estab- 
lishment. 

“I'm after writing to 
Charlie,” he answered. 

She laid down her knitting with a 
cry. 

“Ochone, Hector! 
saying to him?” 

“That you will have taken a long- 
ing to see him, mother, and that you 
are thinking to come over the water 
to him,” said Mr. Valiant-for-the-Truth; 
surely no statements could be more en- 
tirely veracious than these. 

“It’s a true word you're saying, Hec- 
tor; but the Lord preserve us from 


my Uncle 


What will you be 


the sea!” 

As it was obvious that the sea could 
not be avoided if they were to reach 
Uncle Charlie, Hector wisely took no 
notice of this ejaculation, and began 
his letter forthwith: 


Dear Uncle Charlie,—I will be writing 
to tell you that my grandmother is 
not getting her health this long time. 
She has taken a longing to see you 
once more, and now I am for taking 
her across the ocean to you. 

I am grown very tall and strong, and 
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I will look after grandmother on the 
sea. Grandmother has laid by enough 
money in the box under the thatch that 
will be taking us across. We will be 
waiting for your reply to this at once. 
When we Icave the ship, please to say 
where we go next?—will we be taking 
a railway to Tennessee? 

We will be going to Glasgow to my 
Uncle Neil MacLean, to sail from there. 
We will be leaving the cow with Janet 
Matheson, and eating the hens before 
we leave. If you please to write at 
once to your 

Dutiful Nephew, 
Hector MacLeun. 

The dutiful nephew drew a long 
breath as he finished this effort. A 
weight fell off his heart: there was not 
a word of falsehood in the letter, only 
a plain statement of two undeniable 
facts—his grandmother’s wish to see 
her son once more, and the proposal 
that she should take the journey to 
Tennessee! 

He read the letter aloud to the 
Widow, who was not entirely satisfied 
with it. 

“You have not been saying to Char- 
lie that we were not finding the piece 
in the letter till last week,” she said. 
Hector blushed, and answered “No” 
rather shortly. At the same time he 
slipped the letter into the one dirty en- 
velope in his possession, licked it, and 
told the Widow that it could not be 
opened now. 

“There, there, it will be a hard job 
the writing,” she said sympathetically. 
Her own schooling had not amounted 
to much; letter-writing was an impos- 
sibility to her, and she watched Hec- 
tor’s achievements almost with awe. 

“It will be long till we're getting an 
answer,” Hector said, with an invol- 
untary sigh. His labors over, he sat 
back in his chair and gazed at the 
fateful envelope that lay on the table, 
all addressed now and only waiting 
for its stamp. He wondered how he 
could possibly wait until that letter 
had travelled out to Uncle Charlie, 
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and then until an answer had trav- 
elled back from him. At the shortest 
computation it must be a month, he 
knew, and whatever would he be doing 
with himself all that time “at all at 
all’? Hitherto, Hector had taken 
some interest in the croft, and an in- 
tense pride in the amount of work he 
was able to do upon it without the help 
of any grown man; now all at once he 
ceased to feel any interest in it. As 
he realized this, Hector looked across 
at his grandmother with a sudden feel- 
ing of guilt. Why had he ceased to 
care about the croft? Wasn’t it sim- 
ply that he hoped never to see it again? 
Did he wish to come back? Did he ex- 
pect to do so? Not he! When first 
the dazzling scheme had burst upon 
him, Hector had been confused by its 
magnitude; but since then he had had 
time to examine it, and now it stood 
fully confessed to his mind. He was 
taking his grandmother away from the 
Island for ever and ever, and he him- 
self meant to stay in the fine New 
World when once he got there. This 
was the truth at last; and why all this 
foolish talk they had of leaving the 
cow with the Mathesons and taking 
the key of the door with them? They 
would never come back to the Island; 
the cow would stay with the Mathe- 
sons for ever, and other hands than 
theirs would unlock the door. 

But as Hector came to this knowl- 
edge of his own heart, he decided that 
he must keep it to himself. The 
Widow would never leave the Island 
if she thought they were not going to 
return to it; and now every energy of 
Hector’s nature was bent on getting 
her persuaded to start on their journey. 
Somehow or other it must be man- 
aged—he would die of disappointment 
if the scheme was given up now; he 
could not, would not, live another year 
cooped up on the Island when the 
whole great world was lying just be- 
yond it. 
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The Widow had fallen asleep; the 
knitting had dropped from her relaxed 
fingers, and lay on her knee _ In re- 
pose her face looked very weary, for 
she had had a hard life as well as a 
long one. 

Hector sat and gazed at her. He 
felt almost provoked with her for look- 
ing so tired: how was he ever going to 
get her to America? 

His intent gaze perhaps wakened the 
old woman; she stirred, and took up 
her knitting again with a sigh. 

“I’m after dreaming that Charlie 
came in through the door, and ‘Mother’ 
he says, ‘I’m come so that you will not 
need to be crossing over to me.’” 

Hector got up almost impatiently 
and lifted the ink-bottle and pen on to 
the shelf. 

“I will be going to my bed,” he said. 


In the waiting-time that followed the 
dispatch of the letter to Tennessee, 
Hector occupied himself in a good deal 


of correspondence with his Glasgow un- 
cle. Without going into detail, he 
told of the proposed journey to Amer- 
ica, and asked his uncle’s help about 
it. In reply, Uncle Neil at once offered 
to put them up for a few days before 
they sailed, and promised to find out 
about their passages when they had 
finally decided to go. 

All this arranged, there was nothing 
left for Hector but the exercise of un- 
limited patience. 

Week after week passed, month af- 
ter month; autumn passed into winter, 
and still no answer came. Hector was 
sick with hope deferred, desperate 
from inaction. He would roam about 
the shore, gazing out across the sea, 
marvelling at the long silence of Un- 
cle Charlie to his urgent letter. The 
Widow, too, was fretting. Uncer- 
tainty is as bad for old as for young 
people, and Hector’s incessant talk of 
their proposed journey made it impos- 
sible for her to banish the thought of 
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it from her mind. Then she began to 
“take a fear” that all was not well 
with Charlie; she had a dream that 
she saw him lying with his head 
wrapped in a white bandage. This 
terrified her, and now she began to 
fancy that her son was dead. 

But at last, towards the end of Jan- 
uary, the letter came. Hector was 
out when it arrived, but the Widow 
was told by the boy who brought it 
that the letter was from America. It 
was a bitter day of wind and rain, yet 
the old woman flung a shaw! over her 
head and hurried off down the road in 
search of Hector, the precious letter 
held firmly under her shawl. She met 
him coming up the hill, and almost ran 
towards him. 

“Hector, Hector! the letter is come!” 
she cried out. 

They were far too impatient to wait 
till they had regained the shelter of the 
cottage, so Hector drew his grand- 
mother to the side of a big boulder, 
and there, slightly screened from the 
wind and rain, he tore open the en- 
velope. What a study of expression 
they made standing there together! 
The old woman’s face was strained 
with a passion of anxiety; she pressed 
forward, her gray hair blown across 
her brow in wisps, her dim eyes search- 
ing Hector’s face for the news she 
dreaded to hear. 

“Is it himself is writing?” she cried. 

“Yes, yes,” Hector said, half-impa- 
tiently, as his eyes ran down the page. 
His own face was tense with feeling 
of another sort—with terror that his 
scheme was going to be frustrated, 
with determination to carry it through, 
come what might. 

“It’s himself that’s writing,” he said 
at last; “but he has been sick these 
two months back with the fever and 
ague.” 

“Wasn't it me that knew!” the 
Widow exclaimed; but Hector read on 
hurriedly. 
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“Surely,” the letter ran—‘“surely, 
the Lord Himself had put it into his 
mother’s heart to be coming over to 
Tennessee. The sight of her face 
would be curing him—it would be like 
home again, he thought. But was she 
able for the long journey? She 
wouldn’t be knowing how long it was, 
surely? It’s true Hector must be a 
big lad pow, able to look after her, 
but there was the sea to cross, and two 
days in the train after that.” 

Then Charlie went into practical de- 
tails. If they really decided to come, 
they were to send him the name of the 
steamer they were coming by and the 
date of her sailing, and he would write 
to his wife’s sister in New York and 
tell her to meet them and see them 
safe into the train. (“What need?” 
Hector interpellated indignantly, as if 
he couldn’t see himself and his grand- 
mother into a train!) The same excel- 
lent person was to change their money 
for them (Hector puzzled a little over 
this), buy their railway-tickets, and 
help them in every way. Her name 
was MacDonald, which had a reassur- 
ingly Scottish sound. Finally Charlie 
concluded the letter by the recommen- 
dation that they should not start until 
the month of April at least: let the 
storms and cruel frosts of winter be 
over before they arrived in America— 
his mother was too old to face them. 

The length and particularity of this 
letter must have cost its writer (who 
was evidently no great scholar) infinite 
pains. Hector was provoked by it: 
why should they not start immedi- 
ately? What was all this about cold 
and storms?—they had storms enough 
at home surely, when on winter nights 
it seemed as if the shieling would be 
blown off into the sea sometimes. But 
the Widow quite agreed with Charlie’s 
view of things. “Och, Hector, we will 
be needing all our time,”’ she told him. 
Then they toiled pp the road to the cot- 
tage together, the rain and wind beat- 
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ing on their faces, came into the 
kitchen, fastened the door “against the 
wind,” sat down by the fire, and told 
each other that it was settled now— 
they were going to Charlie over the 
water. 

Yes, the decision had been come to 
at last. Hector’s face shone with 
joy—he felt a man all at once, and re- 
joiced in his strength. But the Widow 
in her age and feebleness trembled as 
she crouched there by the fire of smoul- 
dering peats, stretching out her with- 
ered hands towards the warmth A 
thousand fears rushed over her—a 
thousand regrets; only the thought of 
Charlie lured her on. 


Now that their minds were made up, 
Hector found himself launched upon a 
veritable sea of correspondence. Both 
uncles had to be written to at great 
length, and the Glasgow uncle, on 
whom the responsible task of taking 
their passages was to devolve, had to 
be written to several times. 

Letters only arrived once a week at 
the Island in winter, so several weeks 
passed before the final arrangements 
were made. At last, somewhere 
towards the end of March, Hector 
found himself the possessor of a letter 
which stated that the Caledonia sailed 
from Glasgow on April 7th, and that 
second-class cabins had been taken 
on her for himself and his grand- 
mother. ‘This extravagance had been 
urged upon them by Uncle Neil. As 
Hector stared at the letter he knew 
that it must be true, yet it was quite 
impossible for him to realize that they 
were really going. For in the mean- 
time they rose and went about their 
daily work, and ate and slept and rose 
again, just as if the tremendous 7th of 
April was not coming nearer and 
nearer—the day that was to separate 
them -for ever from the life they knew 
so well. 

Thus the time crept on. 


They: were 
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to sail for Glasgow on Monday, April 
4th, arriving there late on Tuesday 
night. ‘ This would give them one day 
in Glasgow before the Caledonia sailed 
on the 7th. What tongue can tell the 
dreary little preparations that were 
made by our travellers during their last 
week at home? The Widow had, 
when it came to the point, refused to 
kill and eat her cherished hens, so 
they had to be carried off, cackling, to 
the Mathesons’ croft in baskets. 

On Saturday the cow was taken 
away: Hector drove her down the 
road, lowing as she went, and the 
Widow stood and wept at the byre- 
door the while. Late that afternoon 
she packed her own and Hector’s few 
belongings in a battered tin trunk (the 
same that Hector’s mother had taken 
with her to Glasgow when she mar- 
ried), and a few extra garments were 
rolled into a bundle to be carried in the 
hand. 

All this being done, and the next day 
being Sunday, a solemn hush fell over 
the place. The Widow and Hector 
both wore their best clothes all day, 
as their working clothes were packed, 
and this in itself added solemnity to 
the occasion. Then, the cow and the 
hens being gone, there was no work 
to do out of doors, while indoors every- 
thing was swept and garnished. “We 
will be leaving everything in good or- 
der for when we come home,” the old 
woman said. Something drove 
like a stab through Hector’s heart; he 
turned away and kicked at the peats 
on the hearth, saying never a word. 

Long before the sun had risen on 
Monday morning the Widow was up 
and moving about the cottage, though 
there was nothing for her to do. 
Then she wandered out in the darkness 
to take a last look round: how quiet 
it was—the earth seemed to be asleep, 
the very sea asleep. Right above the 
cottage the morning star hung like a 
great lamp in the dark sky, and far 
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away in the east a long thread of light 
heralded the coming day. She 
came back into the house and blew at 
the peats on the hearth till they 
sprang into flame. MHector’s voice 
called from his bed: “Will it be time 
for me to be rising, mother? Is it 
morning?” and the Widow, anxious to 
be in good time for the steamer, as- 
sured him that it was. 

The sun had risen by the time the 
kettle boiled, and things looked more 
familiar and cheerful; but there was 
not much breakfast eaten in the cot- 
tage that last morning. The kind 
fates had luckily decreed that Hector 
and the Widow were to have a travel- 
ling companion to Glasgow, in the 
shape of Margaret Matheson, their 
neighbor’s daughter, who happened to 
be returning to her “place” in Glas- 
gow. Her advice had been invaluable 
to the Widow on many points. She 
it was who had insisted that the old 
woman should take two shawls with 
her “against the cold on the steam- 
boat.” By her counsel, too, a basket 
of food had been provided, and a little 
tin kettle was taken to make tea by 
the way, as is the comfortable habit of 
steerage passengers on the steamers 
between the Islands and Glasgow. . No 
such luxury as a cabin passage had 
been suggested for this short voyage. 

The Widow had just packed up the 
basket of food when John Matheson 
appeared at the door to give Hector “a 
hand with the box” down the path to 
where the Mathesons’ cart waited for 
them. So the last moment had really 
come. Hector sprang up and seized 
one handle of the tin box, while 
Matheson took the other. With 
scarcely one backward look he set off 
down the rocky path, calling to his 
grandmother to follow. 

But she had more to do. Standing 
by the door, she looked round and 
round the little room to make sure that 
everything was in order. Then she 
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lifted the smouldering peats apart, that 
the fire might die out, ranged the 
three chairs in a row against the wall, 
and turned away—there was no more 
to see to. 

“Mother, mother! it will be losing the 
steamboat you’ll be!” Hector called 
loudly. 

The Widow drew to the door, locked 
it, and slipped the heavy old key into 
the pocket of her gown. 

The steerage-deck presented quite a 
lively scene when they got on board. 
Little groups of passengers sat about, 
talking together in Gaelic; mothers 
walked up and down with their ba- 
bies; and children tumbled about in 
everyone’s way. A little stove under 
the awning was the great centre of at- 
traction, for there the women were 
making themselves libations of tea, 
black as ink, in little pannikins, and 
distributing it to their husbands and 
childrea. It was cold in the sea wind 
at that early season, and most of the 
women had taken off their hats and 
bonnets and tied little tartan shawls 
(“shawleys” they called them) over 
their heads like hoods. As yet no one 
was sick, for the sea was calm; so 
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a good deal of cheerfulness prevailed. 

I suppose no happier creature 
breathed than Hector that morning. 
The first quivers and snorts of the 
steamer as it got under way sent 
thrills and shivers of pure delight 
through every inch of him. He stood 
bareheaded in the sea wind and waved 
his cap in farewell to the Mathesons on 
the quay, then raced off up the deck, 
wild with pleasure. 

Had not his friend MacGregor the 
steward volunteered to take him over 
every corner of the ship? Had he 
not left the Island at last? Wasn't 
life almost too exciting and splendid 
altogether? 

He hung over the ship’s side that 
he might realize how quickly he was 
being carried away from the tiresome 
old life into the new one. The wind 
freshened, and the ship seemed to dash 
right at the waves as they rose up to 
meet her. Hector laughed with de 
light, and raced down the deck again 
to ask his grandmother if it wasn’t 
fine? But, lo! huddled all together 
under her two shawls, she sat gazing 
backwards at the fast vanishing out- 
line of the Island—and slow tears crept 
one by one down her withered cheeks. 


(To be continued.) 





THOUGHTS ON THE COMING CENSUS. 
[Due April 2, 1911.) 


Araminta, ere the statistician 


Comes to take his census-toll, 

And, behaving like the Inquisition, 
Bids you bare your secret soul, 

Let me now, two months before the day, seize 
Such a chance to air my gift for gag; 

Let me write at once Eheu fugaces! 


Ere the pens begin to wag 


Of my rivals busy working off the old Horatian tag. 
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Envious Time, that often likes to print a 
Crow’s-foot on the ageing cheek, 

Favors your facade, my Araminta, 
Leaves it superfinely sleek; 

Yes, the years for you have been soft-handed, 
Stil—for moments fly (this must be so)— 

You are not the same young thing, so candid, 
Who, but just ten springs ago, 

Lightly told the fact-collector every word he wished to know. 





Twenty-one you were and un-selfconscious, 
As became the prime of youth, 
Never nursed a doubt, like Pilate (Pontius), 
On the attributes of Truth; 
But with riper years I shouldn’t wonder 
If, in drawing up this next report, 
On the point of age you made a blunder 
Of a not unusual sort; 
No, it wouldn’t greatly shock me if you got the total short. 


I have noticed, when they reach the stages 
Where conjecture serves for guide, 

Women, if they err about their ages, 
Err upon the minus side; 

Thus, when April rounds the decade's circuit 
And you do the little sum that’s set 

(10 4.21), I think you'll work it 


Out at 27, net; 
27 is the answer which I seem to see you get. 


And with every ten years, as they flow on, 
You will add a lessening few 
To your summers—five and four and so on, 
Sticking fast at forty-two; 
There in future, permanently dated, 
You'll defy the periodic quest, 
Till in due course by the gods translated 
To the Islands of the Blest, 
Where the decades cease from troubling and the queries are at 


rest. 
Owen Seaman. 


Punch. 
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JULIANA HORATIA EWING. * 


To re-read the works of Mrs. Ewing 
is, for many of us, to dip so sharply 
into our own individual past that it is 
not altogether easy to keep a steady 
critical head in the process. We see 
her books, not in the proportioned per- 
spective of maturer memories, but with 
the insatiable, microscopic, ungradu- 
ated imagination of children, where 
everything lies in the same plane, 
where detail is all-important and ab- 
sorbing, and where the power of trans- 
forming and glorifying a particular 
phrase or incident is only equalled by 
the power of totally rejecting and ig- 
noring another. Yet to forget or to dis- 
count, as we read them, all that we put 
years ago into these well-loved stories, 
and to keep firm hold of the critical 
habit, is unquestionably to receive the 
rarer pleasure—fortunately maturity 
has its own pleasures!—of seeing and 
knowing an art of its kind almost fault- 
less. It is doubtful whether Mrs. 
Ewing’s books have yet received their 
due from serious criticism—not that 
their humor and charm and pathos 
are denied by those who know them, 
but that it has not yet been sufficiently 
emphasized how perfect was the finish 
of her art within its clearly defined 
limits and her mastery of a peculiarly 
difficult genre. 

To call her an admirable writer for 
children is doubly misleading. In the 
tirst place it is only half the truth, and 
in the second “a writer for children” 
is about as vague a definition as “a 
writer of books.” Nobody supposes 
that children have an exclusive prefer- 
ence for one style of writing. It is té 
be feared that they are nowadays too 
seldom allowed the chance of delight- 
ing in Mrs. Sherwood and Miss Edge- 
worth; but there is no doubt that they 
greedily take it if it is given them. 


*“We and the World.” “The Brownies.” 
By Juliana H. Ewing. (Bell. 2s. 6d. net each. 


Hans Andersen stands for the perfec- 
tion of another vein, Lewis Carroll and 
“The Rose and the Ring” for yet an- 
other. Nor can it be held that to ap- 
peal irresistibly to the taste of children 
is evidence of artistic skill. There is 
nothing more disconcerting than the 
way in which children, after appar- 
ently proving the rightness of their 
critical instinct by revelling in Ander- 
sen and Thackeray, will turn with 
quite equal relish to the artless anec- 
detes of Louisa Alcott. They are not 
even put off by what, to grown-up 
ideas, is the worst fault a “story for 
children” can exhibit—a sidelong and 
self-conscious eye upon the mature 
personage who is reading the story 
aloud. Whatever the qualities are 
which children demand as essential, 
neither unaffected simplicity nor artis- 
tic finish is among them. It is, how- 
ever, a very pretty artistic problem to 
unite the qualities which children de- 
mand with the qualities which the so- 
phisticated critic demands; and few in- 
deed have solved it. Mrs. Ewing did 
noi attempt to meet the child’s demand 
for farce, as did Lewis Carroll and 
Thackeray; but the others she abun- 
dantly gratified—definite and familiar 
detail, such as makes it possible for 
the young reader to think himself into 
the action and the action into his own 
life, a certain bloom of fantasy to give 
the detail a romantic and ideal charac- 
ter, a businesslike attention to the 
story, so that as littke time as possible 
shall be wasted in “descriptions”; and 
with these certain other qualities, a 
sense of pathos, a reasonable symmetry 
of design, a stoutness of moral fibre. 
sometimes assumed to lie outside the 
attention of children. Up to this point 
any intelligent child can do justice to 
such stories as “A Great Emergency” 
or “Mary’s Meadow”; the grown-up 
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critic gets the further pleasure of ap- 
preciating the wonderful lightness and 
grace of the handling, and, in particular 
(in this section of her work), the sensi- 
tive rightness of her attitude towards 
the child-reader. This last is a very 
delicate matter. It requires in the 
writer a kind of central] simplicity, 
which may take various forms. It 
took a frankly didactic form in the 
elder writers for children, who for all 
their improving airs were at heart in- 
genuous. It made Lewis Carroll revel 
whole-heartedly in his own creations, 
though without forgetting that his ex- 
cuse as a man and a don was that they 
were designed for children. Mrs. 
Ewing’s simplicity is no less perfect, 
her dignity even more instinctive. She 
neither patronizes children nor truckles 
to them; she accepts the advantages 
of being grown up, and talks sense to 
them. She does not pretend that the 
horizon of men and women is not larger 
than a child’s, or that there are not 
things which a child may with advan- 
tage learn from those who are more 
advanced. She is no more afraid of a 
straightforward moral to a tale than 
children are themselves. With that 
she gives the rein to her fancy, and 
thoroughly enjoys her own story. 

Of a different texture from the “Sto- 
ries for Children” strictly so called 
are a certain number of sketches and 
idylls, such as “Dandelion Clocks,” 
“Three Christmas Trees,” “Christmas 
Crackers,” in a form which shows Mrs. 
Ewing's art at perhaps its highest level. 
It is a form of which Hans Andersen 
is the great master, and it may be de- 
liberately said that of English writers 
Mrs. Ewing alone has fully caught the 
grace and the poise, the crystalline 
simplicity and sincerity of his work in 
this manner. She undoubtedly owed 
much to him, and perhaps not a little 
te her mother, Mrs. Gatty; but her 
range of emotion and sympathy, her 
power of swift transition from mood 
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te mood, this was her own from the 
moment she began to write. “Christ- 
mas Crackers,” one of the stories in 
the volume called “The Brownies,” is 
a thing as perfect in its kind as can 
be desired, a sketch of a few pages, 
in which an air of unstudied musing 
over a pinch of the slenderest material 
conceals the exquisite care with which 
every touch is inserted and every word 
made to give its full effect. A party of 
people, of some agreeably antiquated 
generation—the grandmother, the vil- 
lage pastor, the tutor, the young lovers. 
the schoolboys—sit round the fire on 
Christmas Eve, and out of the leaping 
flames, colored by the aromatic dust 
thrown on them by one of the com- 
pany. each draws his own vision of 
the past or the future. That is the 
whole of the material, and over it is 
cast an atmosphere that transmutes a 
homely anecdote into a symbol of all 
hope and all memory. It is difficult 
in praising this little tale not to seem 
to overweight it. Yet the more closely 
it is read the more faultless will its 
art appear; the light and just slightly 
fantastic characterization, the wide- 
awake comfort and warmth in which 
it opens, the sudden deft infusion of 
something enigmatic and mysterious, 
the imperceptible lapse into a world 
of dreams young and old, the visions 
set free by the crackling fire that yet 
blends and mingles with them, waking 
with a final touch of pure pathos into 
the stainless sparkle of a Christmas 
morning. The flawlessness of this little 
piece can be matched by many others 
of the same order. They form, on the 
whole, Mrs. Ewing's most character- 
istic contribution to literature, and they 
are enough in number to give her a 
place there entirely of her own. The 
scope May seem narrow, but none the 
less there is room in it for more diffi- 
culties than many writers of far wider 
reach would find it convenient to 
tackle. There is at least no form which 
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provides a keener touchstone for the 
eimotional quality of the writer who at- 
tempts it, for no lightest trace of senti- 
mentality or affectation can hope to 
escape unnoticed in it. 

The surface of Mrs. Ewing's writing 
was from the beginning so fresh and 
ciean that it might be a question how 
far she was conscious of the art she 
exerted—whether, that is to say. she 
could have explained the process by 
which such a fantasy was worked out, 
or whether she was guided by an un- 
trained and unconscious instinct. The 
answer is to be found again and again 
in her letters. She was, in fact, en- 
tirely aware both of the effect she 
aimed at and of the means by which 
she produced it. Her method was 
summed up in the word in which Ste- 
venson declared all literary art to be 
comprised. “There is but one art,” he 
wrote, “to omit! O if I knew how to 
omit, I would ask no other knowledge.” 
The value of blank spaces—that is the 
principle, and for the writer the prob- 
lem is not one of the right word to set 
down, but of the right word to erase. 
“{ doubt,” says Mrs. Ewing in one of 
her letters, “if one should ever leave 
less than fifty per cent. of a situation 
to one’s readers’ own imagination if 
one aims at the highest class of read- 
ers.” Continually in her correspond- 
ence we hear of her sedulous pains in 
“polishing” her stories, and her polish- 
ing always means condensing and cur- 
tailing, until, by clearance of every 
otiose syllable, her story should have 
room to speak cleanly and poignantly 
for itself. 

It speaks tinally, in page after page 
of any one of her books, with an appeal 
that there is no resisting, with an in- 
stinct for true pathos in which the most 
critical taste can find nothing sugared 
or sentimental. Of her tales not pri- 
marily meant for children the widest 
known is probably “Jackanapes.” It is 
only necessary to think of the many pit- 
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falls that lie in the path of this style of 
writing to see how perfectly they are 


all here avoided. “Jackanapes” is the 
kind of story which wrings the heart 
so deliberately that one false step 
would make it unendurable. It is so 
easy to draw tears from a sympathetic 
reader and to rely on them to heighten 
your effect for you, that only on cer- 
tain stringent conditions can exacting 
criticism approve of the device. One 
of these is that the writer himself shall 
not be lachrymose over his own crea- 
tions. Mrs. Ewing’s pathos rings per- 
fectly true because her grave and 
tender sympathy never condescends to 
become tearful. Its dignity and san- 
ity made it possible for her to use, as 
freely as she chose, precisely the kind 
of effects which are most easily cheap- 
ened. “The Story of a Short Life” 
deals with what, from this point of 
view, is an even more dangerous sub- 
ject than “Jackanapes,” by as much as 
the child-cripple is the more common- 
place appeal to pathos. Yet the scene 
in which the young soldier stands in 
the sunlight singing the gaudy hymn 
t» please the child who is dying in the 
room above, till the blind is quietly 
drawn down, is treated with a sobriety 
that makes one forget how obvious are 
the elements of the situation. So, too. 
in a different vein, where false pretti 

ness is avoided as securely as false pa 

thos in these stories, it is her utter 
freedom from sentimentality that en- 
ables her to keep to the exactly right 
line. ‘“‘Lob-lie-by-the-Fire” and “Daddy 
Darwin's Dovecot” both belong to a 
class of idyll which by its very nature 
inclines constantly to insipid decora- 
tion. Village life, not of to-day but of 
n picturesque past, blossoming in sim- 
plicity and kindliness on windless sum 

mer evenings—what opportunities for 
an ever pinker and weaker prettiness 
in every line. But Mrs. Ewing never 
fergot her principle—to omit—and the 
softest outlines of her story have al- 
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ways the suggestion of austerity that 
keeps them sound. 

It is unfortunate that it should be 
impossible to praise Mrs. wing's work 
as we think it should be praised with- 
out appearing to claim a place for her 
which it would be absurd to demand. 
The difficulty arises from the fact that 
she practically never attempted more 
than she was capable of, and conse- 
quently that there is none, or almost 
none, of her writing with which fault 
can be found. Even if we concede thai 
she once or twice strayed off her own 
ground, it can still be claimed that she 
wrote nothing which has not somehow 
the stamp of fine work. So it is per- 
haps necessary to be reminded that her 
limitations, which she knew well and 
respected, separate her in kind from 
real creative genius. The abysmal 
depths of personality, the more arduous 
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pains and passions of man, were hot 
to be touched by her finely-pointed pen. 
and the thoroughly grown-up comedy 
of manners was equally beyond her 
reach. All this is se obvious that it 
would not need saying but that high 
praise is sometimes taken as equivalent 
to wide praise. She was only in mid- 
dle life when she died in 1885, but there 
can be no doubt that she has shown 
the full extent of her scope. We have 
passed over much of her work, espe- 
cially of her books for children, which 
to many ure perhaps the favorite, be- 
cause We Wished to single out the quali- 
ties which. if she is summarily labelled 
as a writer for children, run the risk of 
being overlooked. Children shall have 
their share in this beautiful work, and 
we shall think little of them when they 
forget it; but it is not for them only. 
it is also for literature. 





THE END OF THE WAR CORRESPONDENT? 


For the moment there is peace al- 
most universal, and, as Milton said of 
the Nativity, the Kings sit still with 
uwful eye. There is nowhere any con- 
test that could be called war, and only 
in Yemen is there fighting at all. A 
pause has come, but such pauses are 
rare; and, looking back over the last 
fifteen years, one can hardly recall a 
single year in which there was not 
war, violent uprising, or violent sup- 
pression in some part of the world. 
Nearly everyone, except a few 
diers and most contractors, prays for 
peace in his time. Yet everything con- 
nected with war remains a present-day 
problem, and it is better to reflect upon 
the problem during a pause than to 
leave it unsettled till the scuffle and 
muddle of getting an army into the 
field bewilder us again. At the mo- 
ment, the problem of the war corres- 
pondent is naturally suggested by Mr. 
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J. B. Atkins’s excellent biography of 
Sir William Russell (Murray) and it is 
exactly one of those difficult but sec- 
ondary problems which are likely to be 
left to the and then bungled 
through anyhow. 

As Mr. Atkins shows, “Billy” Russell 
was not exactly the first war corres- 
pondent, for the literary critic, Crabb 
Robinson, wrete some letters from the 
Peninsula, and a musical critic was 
sent out to report on the Carlist War 
of 1837. But Crabb Robinson saw 
no actual fighting, though a corre- 
spondent’s task in a battle must have 
been very enviable when the front ex- 
tended only a mile or two, and by 
standing on a hillock two or three hun- 
dred yards to the rear he could witness 
the whole conflict without much dan- 
ger, provided his own side held their 
ground. Russell could fairly claim to 
be the first recognized war correspond- 
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ent who sent regular news and was 
present in action. Imitating Grattan’s 
saying about the Irish Parliament of 
1778, he used to say of the war corres- 
pondent, “I sat by his birth, and I fol- 
lowed him to his grave.” He was, 
himself, the birth; our problem is, 
whether the trade of war correspond- 
ent was buried in his grave only four 
years ago, or on what terms it can sur- 
vive. 

Evidently, people still demand direct 
and independent news of war, if they 
can get it. Even for the brief and in- 
glorious Spanish campaign in Morocco 
during the summer of 1909, Spain sent 
a few correspondents besides several 
photographers; France sent one or 
two, and three of us were specially 
sent by London editors, besides ‘“Reu- 
ter’s,” and an artist of long expe- 
rience. That was a war of no signifi- 
cance, except to a few financiers and 
armament manufacturers, who wanted 
to exploit some mines, and to the Span- 
ish people, who had to give their 
money and, in some cases, their lives, 
for the advantage of mining compan- 
ies, chiefly in Paris. Yet English and 
other editors thought it worth while to 
spend a good deal for news about it. 
In a serious war they would naturally 
spend much more, although any big 
war is a disaster for all newspapers, 
and the very best correspondent cannot 
hope to retrieve his paper’s losses. So 
we may say the demund for the war 
correspondent’s work continues. It is 
partly due to interest in the fate of 
armies and nations, partly to interest 
in finance, but almost entirely to the 
natural delight in hearing tales of 
death and danger from the bosom of 
security, and in calling up a sense of 
hardship and courage amid the tran- 
quillity of suburban trains. The citi- 
zen in “Faust” knew nething more 
agreeable than talking of wars and tu- 
mults while nations flew at each oth- 
ers’ throats far away in Turkey, and 
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he himself stood at the window, and 
watched the boats gliding up and down 
the river. 

The demand persists, but difficulties 
have always existed, and they are in- 
creasing. Mr. Atkins shows that, 
even in the Peninsula, Wellington had 
to protest against the publication of 
private letters from his officers, be- 
cause they gave information to the en- 
emy. Russell's own letters record the 
extreme disfavor with which his pres- 
ence was regarded by the authorities 
when he was performing his highest 
service of “saving the remnant of the 
army” in the Crimea. They said his 
accounts of the army’s misery and 
sickness (nearly half being incapaci- 
tated) during that terrible winter en- 
couraged the enemy. Lord Raglan 
(who never deigned to speak to him) 
complained that he had betrayed the 
knowledge of a position to Russia. Al- 
bert the Good wrote of him as a miser- 
able scribbler. He was neglected, 
thwarted, and insulted on every hand. 
After the war Gortchakoff told him the 
Russians never gained any informa- 
tion from his letters that they did not 
know beforehand. But for a long 
time the idea persisted that he was giv- 
ing away his country, and (what was 
in reality worse) he was telling most 
unpleasant truths. To tell unpleasant 
truths is the war correspondent’s most 
dangerous duty, and Russell had a 
moral genius for doing it. In the 
Crimea and in the Zulu War it got him 
into serious trouble. In the Ameri- 
ean Civil War it drove him from the 
country. And yet it must be remem- 
bered that in the Crimea he worked 
by letters only, except for a few words 
by telegraph on the fall of Sebastopol. 
At the end of the Mutiny the manager 
of the “Times” wrote to him: “Some 
of your electric letters were astonish- 
ingly vivid.” There is a simple charm 
about the expression, though it is the 
epitaph to the leisure of old times. 
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With the use of the telegraph for all 
news, the objections both to unpleasant 
truths and the betrayal of information 
grew rapidly. Archibald Forbes 
showed what could be done with it, 
and gave the death-blow to the work 
at which he excelled. Since his time 
there can be no more free correspond- 
ents, dashing off to the nearest wire, 
with a revolver in each hand. The 
censorship has ruined the trade in mel- 
odrama. It is interesting to learn that, 
during the outcry in the Crimea, Rus- 
sell proposed his letters should be cen- 
sored, but the idea was not taken up. 
Censorship has made the survival of 
the war correspondent just possible, 
but it has not made his position eas- 
ier. Lord Wolseley’s scorn for him in 
“The Soldier's Pocket-Book” is well 
known. Even after he ceased to 
speak of him as a man who ate up the 
army rations, he could only say of cor- 
respondents:— 


Soldiers, of course, object to their 
presence in camp upon _ military 
grounds, but as long as the British 
public's craze for sensational news re- 
mains as it is now, the English general 
must accept the position. 

Lord Kitchener’s attitude was much 
the same, at all events in Egypt. In 
South Africa, Lord Roberts showed 
his habitual politeness and good-sense, 
but the censorship added enormously 
to the correspondents’ difficulties, espe- 
cially in the out-lying regions of that 
scattered campaign. Many were 
tempted to remain close to head-quar- 
ters, so as to be “on the wire.” But 
in that case they generally saw little 
for themselves, and they soon found 
that the General was both the best 
and the first of correspondents. If 
they accompanied other columns, there 
was always the difficulty of getting the 
message away, finding the censor, and 
inducing him to pass more than the 
least interesting fraction. And all the 
time the correspondent was tormented 
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by the fear that he might be missing 
something important at the centre, and 
falling behind in what Mr. Atkins 
rightly calls the danse macabre of com- 
petition. 

Writing of his first engagement— 
the Battle of the Alma—Russell accu- 
rately relates what most correspond- 
ents feel:— 


How was I to describe what I had 
not seen? Where learn the facts for 
which they were waiting at home? My 
eyes swam as I tried to make notes 
of what I heard. I was worn out 
with excitement, fatigue, and want of 
food. I had been more than ten hours 
in the saddle; my wretched horse, 
bleeding badly from a cut in the leg, 
was unable to carry me. My head 
throbbed, my heart beat as though it 
would burst. . . . It was now that 
the weight of the task I had accepted 
fell on my soul like lead. 


Yet, compared with a modern corre- 
spondent, his task was easy. The 
front at the Alma was small—not 
much more than a mile, I suppose. 
The range was short. The enemy 
could be distinctly seen, and the inci- 
dents or movements of his army easily 
followed. Russell was close to his 
base of supplies, and, when the fight- 
ing was over, he had not to search for 
the censor. He was not compelled to 
write his account of the battle that 
night, and he had no competitors. 
Everyone acknowledges that he was 
the greatest, as well as the first, of war 
correspondents. But, at the same 
time, a modern correspondent would 
think himself fortunate in such con- 
ditions, and I cannot help remembering 
a day when we were out on a fifteen- 
mile front at four in the morning, and 
all day the fighting against an almost 
invisible enemy continued, till our force 
was driven back on both flanks and in 
the centre, and we crawled to camp 
at sunset (I with a horse long disabled), 
and sat down to write our accounts of 
the battle, and went out in the dark 
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to hunt for the censor in vain, and 
spent most of the night in efforts to 
get our messages through, most of us 
failing. Yet even that was a trifling 
affair compared to great modern bat- 
tles with fronts of fifty miles. 

The telegraph, the censor, and long- 
range weapons have increased the cor- 
respondent’s difficulties till they have 
almost made him impossible. That 
was what Russell meant by saying he 
had followed him to his grave. The 
Japanese buried him alive in that 
grave, and kept him there—“honor- 
ably,” of course. Yet Mr. Atkins thinks 
he is not quite dead. He thinks him 
essential for news, and also for criti- 
cism, but especially for praise. It is 
obviously harmful to leave generals as 
their own and only critics; still worse 
as their own and only admirers. A 
good correspondent who can both see, 
write, and face unpopularity as well as 
danger, is a necessary servant of truth. 
Only, he must now serve under condi- 
tions. About the middle of the South 
African War, my colleague on the 
“Daily Chronicle’ (Mr. M. H. Dono- 
hoe, who has since won such distinc- 
tion) joined me in drawing up a kind 
of memorial, on the censorship among 
other things. We suggested that of- 
ficers should not be appointed to the 
censorship on the ground that they 
were obviously unfit to be appointed 
to anything; that the censor should, 
as far as possible, remain in pre-ar- 
ranged positions, and not go careering 
about the battlefield, or dining with 
distant messes; and that correspond- 
ents should be organized into a corps, 
with a regulation uniform, and a dis- 
tinctive rank in the Army. Some time 


after the War, most of the correspond- 

ents attended a meeting at the War 

Office, when it was proposed to draw 

up a list of us, from which alone edi- 

tors might choose a representative. The 

proposal fell through because it would 
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have given too much power to the Gov- 
ernment or the War Office, and editors 
refused to be restricted in their choice 
ofaman. But, since then, no one has 
given a thought to the matter, as far as 
I know, and yet it is important. 

For myself, I have long advocated 
the solution which Mr. Atkins suggests 
in his concluding chapter—the solution 
that no war correspondent should be 
allowed the use of the telegraph. In 
the case of European wars, a further 
limitation of time in regard to letters 
would be necessary. Otherwise, spe- 
cial messengers would go flying off to 
editorial offices only one or two days 
distant, and the news would still come 
dangerously soon. Of course, there 
are many correspondents who would 
risk everything to send messages to 
the nearest telegraph station across 
the frontier, and in Europe that would 
be easy. A declaration that every 
correspondent against whom this of- 
fence was proved would be immediately 
executed as a spy might not entirely 
prevent the practice, but would act as 
a sufficient check to young enthusiasm. 
especially if the newspapers were com- 
pelled to pension the widows. In most 
modern wars the general will beat the 
correspondents on the wire, and their 
telegrams become always less valua- 
ble. Without the use of the telegraph 
their accounts will gain accuracy; they 
will be able to see much more of the 
campaign; they will put events in truer 
proportion, and the nuisance of the cen- 
sorship will disappear. Whether ed 
itors will think it worth while to send 
a correspondent for news by letter, |! 
cannot say. But, at all events, the pro- 
prietors will be spared far the heaviest 
part of a correspondent’s expense, and 
so far I can see no other solution of 
an increasing difficulty—no other ex- 
cept the Japanese method of ordaining 
the correspondent’s suicide by polite 


compulsion. 
Henry W. Nevinson. 
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“FREEDOM” IN PORTUGAL. 


The present treatment of the Mon- 
archist and Independent Press of lor- 
tugal is a curious commentary on some 
of the frenzied oratory we heard on the 
establishment of the Republic about 
Freedom rising in her virgin essence. 
ete. 

A month ago there were about half- 
a-dozen royalist and independent pa- 
pers in Portugal. There is now I be 
lieve only one, the Palavra, of Oporto, 
but even that one is paralyzed by the 
threats and demonstrations of its ene- 
mies as well as by the expulsion of its 
ablest writers. Possibly the Nacao of 
Lisbon and the Porto of Oporto may 
also remain in existence, but if so the 
reason is that the latter, though Ro- 
man Catholic, is Republican, and that 
the former, being Miguelist, only tends 
to promote division in the Royalist 
ranks. 

With these possible exceptions all the 
Yonservative organs in Portugal have 
been suppressed. The Correio da 
Manha, the Diario Illustrada, and the 
Liberal no longer exist. Some Repub- 
lican politicians got together a gang 
of roughs and wrecked their offices. 
President Braga has admitted this fact 
to the Times correspondent in Lisbon, 
though the Portuguese Legation here 
had previously given out, and though 
all the Republican newspapers still as- 
sert that the movement was a spontan- 
eous outburst on the part of the people. 
We were also told that the Monarchist 
papers had mounted the royal flag, just 
as we were officially informed in Oc- 
tober last that, several days after the 
revolution had become an accomplished 
fact, the Jesuits took it into their heads 
to throw bombs among peaceful sol- 
diers and sailors passing their monas- 
teries. The Civil Governor of Lisbon 
now prevents those papers from resum- 
ing publication. 


In the town of Aveiro a vigorous, in- 
dependent paper called the Povo de 
Aveiro is published by Senhor Homem 
Christo, an ex-military officer. Senhor 
Christo is a Republican, but he criti- 
cized the Government with such an ex- 
traordinary mixture of bitterness and 
ability that his paper was suppressed 
by administrative order and its editor 
brought under military guard to the 
capital. A plain statement of the case 
in the English Press led to his release 
and the re-establishment of his jour- 
nal, but a few weeks ago the paper was 
again suppressed in circumstances that 
are still somewhat obscure owing to 
the fact that it is now impossible to get 
the truth from Portugal, the opposition 
papers having been all suppressed or 
muzzled and private correspondence 
being tampered with to an extent that 
might put even Russia to the blush. 

It seems, however, that the Carbon- 
arios sent the usual gang of armed 
hooligans to attack Senhor Christo’s 
office. At one time the editor was 
barricaded in his sanctum, and the 
besiegers knew that he would certainly 
fire on them if they approached. His 
object was evidently to make the Gov- 
ernment come out openly from behind 
their skirmishing-line of secret society 
cut-throats. Evidently he succeeded 
in this object, and forced the Adminis- 
tration to suppress the Povo de Arciro 
and to send uniformed soldiers and 
policemen in order to carry out its de- 
cree. Senhor Christo escaped, 
however, beyond the frontier. 

A correspondent of mine in Oporto 
tells me that this same plan was tried 
against the sturdy Mon- 
archist paper published in that city. 
An attack was to be made on the office 
last Tuesday, but when the Carbonarios 
came they found the office barricaded 
wud the staff prepared to fire, for, le- 
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gally speaking of course, the Secret So- 
ciety men, being civilians, had no right 
to attack any house. The office was 
then besieged, and finally at eleven 
o’clock at night the commandant of 
police visited the spot, not to rebuke 
the Carbonarios, his masters, but to 
scold the Palavra pecple for “their pro- 
vocative attitude.” The editor replied 
that if an attack were made he would 
meet it with bullets, whereupon the 
commandant withdrew and so did the 
Carbonarios. 

The Palavra has now been officially 
warned “to moderate its criticism” of 
the Government, and meanwhile its 
ablest writers are being driven into ex- 
ile. Senhor Gomes, an ex-Minister of 
State, who used to be the life and soul 
of this ably conducted paper, has been 
told to leave at once for Brazil, and by 
this time he must have left. Other 
Monarchist journalists and other Mon- 
archists who are not journalists are in 
the same way being expelled from the 
country. On the other hand, dyna- 
mitards are being welcomed back and 
allowed to write what they please. The 
result is that while Monarchist and 
Moderate Republican papers have prac- 
tically disappeared (my Oporto corre- 
spondent tells me that a Moderate Re- 
publican newspaper in Oporto has been 
“warned” because of its daring to 
criticize the Provisional Government), 
a swarm of Radical newspapers has 
sprung up all over the country. I 
think that I would not be far wrong if 
I were to describe most of these pro- 
ductions as Anarchist organs. Some 
of them seem to devote special columns 
to the beginner in dynamite just as an 
English paper might run a column ap- 
propriated to “household hints” or 
“mems. for mothers.” 

Meanwhile the Republican Press of 
Portugal prides itself on the peaceful 
and orderly way in which the Royal- 
ist newspaper offices were wrecked. 
“To use the phrase of a foreigner,” 
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says the semi-official Mundo, to which 
the Minister of Justice himself is a 
contributor, “the business was done in 
the best and quickest manner.” 

“There were published in Lisbon,” 
continues the Mundo, “newspapers 
which declared that the Monarchy must 
soon return and which ridiculed the in- 
stitutions implanted by the people and 
acclaimed by all the nation (instituicoes 
implantadas pelo povo e aclamadas por 
toda a@ nacao). It was a situation ab- 
surd and anomalous. More than that, 
it was a situation which tended to turn 
the Republic into ridicule. The Gov- 
ernment tolerated it because its spirit 
of tolerance was exaggerated. But the 
people who made the revolution could 
not tolerate it. Hence the 
events of yesterday. The people, learn- 
ing casually of the attacks contained in 
these journals (which as a rule the peo 
ple never read), sought to execute, and 
did execute, justice with their own 
hands, thus avenging the Republic. 

The people are good, the peo- 
ple are tolerant but they can- 
not understand certain kinds of gen- 
erosity,” ete. 

The latter remark is a thrust on the 
part of the Minister of Justice at Pres- 
ident Braga and the moderate section 
in the Government. On the other 
hand, in his conversation with the 
Times correspondent, the President has 
his little knock at the Mad Mullah who 
is driving the country at a pace which 
means inevitable destruction. For 
there is no love lost in this Cabinet. 
Dom Jose de Almeida, Dom Brito Ca- 
macho, and Dom Affonso Costa all 
slang one another in their respective 
newspapers, and the first-mentioned 
must have offered his resignation to 
the President half a dozen times at 
least. 

As for the article I have just quoted 
from the Mundo, the absurdity of it 
need not be insisted on. If, as the 
Mundo says, the Republic is enthusias- 
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tically accepted by all the nation, why 

should they trouble about Royalist 

newspapers which nobody reads? The 

truth of the matter is that the Roy- 

alist Press in Portugal increased so 

phenomenally during the iast few 
The Outlook. 
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months in circulation, power, influence, 
and wealth that the revolutionaries 
were very much frightened. Hence 
the fact that that Press does not now 
exist. But is this ‘freedom’? 

Francis MeCullagh. 





INVESTIGATIONS OF PLAGUE. 


The terrible intensity of the outbreak 
of pneumonic plague now raging in 
Manchuria, and the presence of plague- 
infected animals within our own bor- 
ders, have called forth recently a num- 
ber of communications on plague in the 
daily press. A special correspondent 
in The Times, in two well-informed arti- 
cles (December 22, 1910, and February 
6, 1911), summarizes the situation, and 
gives an admirable sketch of the prin- 
cipal facts concerning the modes of 
spread of plague. Dr. L. W. Sambon 
has also contributed two letters on the 
subject to our contemporary. He cites 
some interesting historical references 
to the preventive methods adopted dur- 
ing epidemics of plague, but it is a 
pity that he has allowed himself to fall 
into error on some essential points in 
the epidemiology of the disease. He 
remarks, for example, that in his belief 
transmission from man to man is prob- 
ably more frequent than from rat to 
man. If Dr. Sambon bases this state- 
ment upon personal experience of epi- 
demics of bubonic plague, it must be 
said that his observations are directly 
opposed to the experience of many com- 
petent plague workers. Dr. Ashburton 
Thompson, an accepted authority, has 
stated that in Sydney plague owes noth- 
ing of its epidemic form to contagion 
from the sick. The view that bubonic 
plague is not directly infectious is held 
upvanimously by authorities in India. 

The Advisory Committee, appointed 
by the Secretary of State for India, the 
Royal Society, and the Lister Institute, 


has recently issued a further volume of 
Reports on Plague Investigations in 
India (Journal of Hygiene, vol. x., No. 3). 
The volume contains a number of arti- 
cles which cannot fail to interest all 
those concerned with plague adminis- 
tration. Briefly stated, it may be said 
that these investigations confirm and 
amplify the conclusions already re- 
corded. 

The first article deals with the ex- 
perimental production of plague epi- 
demics among animals. In earlier ex- 
periments guinea-pigs were used, anid 
it was conclusively shown that epidem- 
ics could not be produced amongst these 
animals except when rat-fleas (XY. che- 
opis) were present in the godowns or 
small huts in which the experiments 
were carried out. Gotschlich criticized 
these experiments on the ground that 
guinea-pigs, unlike rats, do not feed on 
the carcases of their dead companions. 
He believes that among rats, plague 
is chiefly spread by the healthy animals 
feeding on the carcases of those in- 
fected with plague. In order to test 
the validity of Gotschlich’s criticism, 
wild Bombay rats, previously freed as 
far as possible from fleas, were used 
in the present series of experiments. 
The results show clearly that epidemics 
occur among these animals only in the 
presence of fleas. The Commission 
found no reason for thinking that ali- 
mentary infection played any part in 
the production of these experimental 
epidemics. This conclusion completely 
agrees with their observations on the 
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node of infection in naturally infected 
rats. 

The discovery by the Commission, in 
the early years of their work, of chronic 
plague in naturally infected rats, at 
tirst sight appeared to offer a plausible 
explanation for the persistence of in- 
fection amongst the rat population dur- 
ing the off-season, and for the recru- 
descence of the infection when the con- 
ditions again became favorable for the 
epidemic spread of infection amongst 


rats and human beings. From the 
evidence available, the Commission 
showed considerable hesitation § in 


ascribing to these chronic plague lesions 
any important part in the continuance 
und revival of the rat epizootic. It 
leaned rather to the view that the 
quiescent season is bridged over by 
sporadic cases of acute rat plague. A 
great deal of fresh light has 
thrown upon this question in the vol- 
ume under review. A much more ex- 
tensive experience of chronic plague in 
rats in Belgaum, Poona, and Bombay 
has fully convinced the Commission 
that the pathological appearances de- 
scribed as chronic plague are stages 
in the process of recovery from the 
acute disease. For this reason, and be- 
cause the term has been associated 
with theories regarding the reappear- 
ance of the rat epizootic, they regard 
the name “resolving plague” as more 
appropriate. It is evident that the epi- 
demiological importance of chronic rat 
this view considerably 
limited, if not, indeed, abolished. 

An interesting contribution to the 
problem of the spread of plague through 
districts with numerous scattered vil- 
lages, will be found in this volume. 
The collection and arrangement of the 
extensive data dealing with the, recent 
history of human plague in three dis- 
tricts in the Punjaub and the United 
Provinces were undertaken by Major 
Lamb, I.M.S., and a statistical analysis 
of the results has heen made by Dr. 


plague is on 


been 
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Greenwood. While the conclusions 
drawn from this survey are necessarily 
tentative, they are of value in suggest- 
ing a rational basis for effective plague 
administration in the thickly populated 
districts in India. It would appear 
that reimportation of the infective 
ugent is more likely to be the cause 
of outbreaks in the villages than recru- 
descence. Again, a study of the dis- 
tribution of infected villages in maps 
showing the position of affairs month 
by month, suggests a dissemination of 
the infection from various centres. 
The statistical evidence does not point 
to the conclusion that the infection of 
« village renders it more liable to be 


infected during the next following 
epidemic. 
The Commission has recorded its 


ohservations of plague during the years 
1908-9 in Belgaum and Poona. The 
special reason for selecting these towns 
was that. although not far distant from 
Bombay, the seasonal prevalence of the 
human epidemics is different. It had 
been already shown that in Bombay 
the rat-flea prevalence varied at differ- 
ent seasons of the year, and that the 
season of maximum rat-flea prevalence 
coincided with the height of the epi- 
zootic. The intimate relation between 
rat-flea prevalence and the spread of 
rat and human plague is well illus- 
trated in the present observations. 
Moreover, the interesting fact is elicited 
that a close connection appears to ex- 
ist between the flea prevalence and the 
hygrometric condition of the atmos- 
phere. 

The results at Poona show that the 
ndverse factors which combine to 
bring an epidemic to an end are (1) 
» decrease in the number of fleas, (2) 
2 decrease in the number of rats, and 
(3) an increase in the proportion of im- 
mune to susceptible rats. 

Mr. Sydney Rowland gives an ac- 
of his work upon plague vac- 
This contribution. which is of 


count 


cines. 
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too technical a character to admit of a 
summary of its contents, describes the 
results of an inquiry into the immuniz- 
ing constituents of the B. pestis. The 
results obtained are interesting, and 
suggest important improvements in the 
method of preparation of plague vac- 
cines. 

The volume concludes with a brief 
statement of the provisional conclu- 
sions reached by the Advisory Com- 
mittee as the result of the investiga- 
tions made under their direction from 
1905-9 into the mode of spread of 
plague in India. The Committee con- 
cludes, that in nature plague is spread 
among rats by the agency of rat fleas. 
and that, in the great majority of cases 
during an epidemic of plague, man 
contracts the disease from plague-in- 
fected rats through the agency of 
plague-infected rat fleas. 

A perusal of this volume of reports 
must impress the reader with the enor- 
mous amount of work entailed in order 
to collect the evidence leading to these 

Nature. 
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In this country it is still 
little understood, amongst even the 
irtelligent public, that the scientific 
study of disease can be effectively ac- 
complished only at the outlay of much 
time and money. It is gratifying. 
therefore, to find that in the ably writ- 
ten article on the outbreak of rat 
plague in Suffolk, which appeared in 
The Times of December 22, 1910, the 
writer emphasizes this point with re- 
freshing candor. He insists that in a 
crisis of this kind, the effort to cope 
with the situation must be a national 
one, and that the Government must 
authorize the expenditure of ample 
funds to provide for the establishment 
of a staff of experienced investigators 
and administrators to deal with the 
problem. The history of the organ- 
ization of plague measures” gives 
ample proof of the futility of adopt- 
plans, however vigorous, that 
are not based on clear conceptions 
of the disease gained by scientific 
research. 


conclusions. 


ing 





THE MAN WITH THE 


The generality of Christian people are 
unaccustomed to think of Jeremiah as 
peculiarly near to the spirit of Christ, 
yet he was the first embodiment in rev- 
elation of the power of God working 
through the sufferings of a righteous 
man. When the fifty-third chapter of 
the Book of Isaiah was written, the au- 
thor seems to have had Jeremiah’s ca- 
reer in mind. He had seen the mes- 
senger of God despised and rejected in 
the person of the earlier Prophet. He 
had seen the triumph of the truth for 
which this man had died. And it 
seemed to dawn upon his mind that 
this was the way in which God would 
speak to men some day. So when he 
described in that wonderful chapter all 
the sufferings and rejection of the per- 


UNCONGENIAL TASK. 


fect Sufferer, and the victory that 
should follow from His death, he was 
only giving poetic fullness to an ideal 
that already existed in outline in Jere- 
miah’s life-story. Jeremiah marks 
therefore for the Christian another step 
forward in the education of man in the 
knowledge of God. 

Still, in spite of this testimony to his 
success, it is clear that Jeremiah 
shrank in every fibre of his being from 
the work which had been given him to 
do. In brief, he was commissioned to 
carry the judgment of God to the peo- 
ple, since only through judgment could 
a remnant of the folk be saved. But 
the Prophet feared to face the task. 
“Ah, Lord God,” he said, “behold, I 
cannot speak, for I am a child.” But 
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there is more than mere physical fear 
here. Jeremiah was oppressed by the 
dread of a great emotional strain. He 
loved his people. He was a patriot, 
and sought great things from God for 
his country. “O the hope of Israel, the 
saviour thereof in the time of trouble 

why shouldest Thou be as a 
mighty man that cannot save? yet 
Thou, O Lord, art in the midst of us 
and we are called by Thy name; leave 
us not.” Even in the midst of a pas- 
sage of denunciation he breaks out 
again and again into exclamations of 
pity or prayers for help. More than 
once he tells us that he is forbidden 
to pray for this people, as though he 
would make excuse for an apparent 
severity. But, in spite of every pro- 
test, the work that had been given him 
to do inevitably cut him off from his 
brethren, and made him an outcast and 
despised. “I sat alone,” he complains, 
“because of Thine hand.” Yet just be- 
cause he loved the land and the people 
his message was driven home with 
greater force, and with a more pas- 
sionate intensity. One might think that 
his sympathy would have proved a dis- 
qualification. So at least he seemed 
to think in his own heart. But we see 
from his pages that it was not. Noth- 
ing could be more powerful than the 
mingled love and judgment that throb 
in these chapters. The very reluctance 
with which he entered upon his work 
invests his character with an added 
splendor for our eyes. 

No doubt many songs have been 
sung in praise of work, but for a great 
many people work has another side. 
To them it has come in an uncongenial 
form. They may be agreed as to the 
blessedness of labor—but not of their 
own labor. We are apt to forget that 
a very large proportion of the world’s 
daily task is performed without joy 
or real satisfaction. Many a man will 
tell you how hard are the conditions of 
his labor and duty, detailing the hours 
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and the remuneration, the limitations 
of light and air and leisure. And even 
while you listen you can feel that the 
heaviest part of the daily burden in his 
particular case is his own disinclina- 
tion for the place he has to fill. We 
find the same fact in all employments 
and among all sorts of men, and we all 
recognize it with a certain amount of 
sympathy, for surely there is no one 
that is not brought into contact, in his 
work, or in his home, or in his social 
surroundings, with some circumstance 
that limits and binds his soul, and re- 
mains a continuing menace to his peace 
of mind and content. In varying meas- 
ures we have all been made to feel the 
need of a philosophy of life that will be 
sufficient for these things. Of course 
we know that some have held that this 
present life must of necessity be un- 
congenial in all its parts if it is to serve 
as a fitting discipline for the life to 
come. The extreme ascetic view, and 
even the extreme Puritan view, bade 
men seek the uncongenial, and choose 
whatever did not seem to suit them. 
But in our day that doctrine is dead. 
Nowadays school is made pleasant for 
little children, because we believe that 
life blossoms best in the sunshine. 
And in the same fond trust we try, 
vaguely and uncertainly, to make the 
school of life a happy place as well. 
Yet all that is uncongenial is not bad. 
It is a poor and insufficient service of 
man merely to make things easy for 
him. Jesus of Nazareth has for ever 
saved us from seeking as our final good 
“the bitterness of things too sweet.” 
Ever since Calvary the life that would 
be perfect has taken up its cross. 
There is no need to argue whether it 
would, or would not, be good for a 
man to escape the uncongenial alto- 
gether, for few are in any danger of 
eluding its probation. The simple 
fact is that there is a vast amount of 
task-work in the world, and we cannot 
hope entirely to avoid our share. St. 
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Paul knew that this was so, and when 
he set Timothy apart for the work of 
the Gospel, he warned him not to lose 
the chance of any discipline that might 
come to him in the course of his work. 
“Take thy share of hardship,” he said. 
No doubt there was a double reason 
for the advice. There was a great 
deal of hardship to be borne, and it 
could not be good for any man that he 
should shirk his part in it; and also, 
as we have already suggested, because 
the uncongenial was indispensable as 
the seal of character and the proof of 
devotion. Without it a man could not 
have a full assurance of himself in 
Christ. “Take cheerfully these hard- 
ships that fall into your lot.” A man 
who was carried away with a sacri- 
ficial enthusiasm might have been ex- 
pected to say: “Seek out difficulty; 
strive to beat down your natural im- 
pulses in every way.” But there is 
nothing of that in St. Paul when he 
speaks to Timothy, and his advice 
will appeal to all good men. There 
is no need to seek the uncongenial. 
But there is often need not to flee 
from it. 

It is on these lines that a wise man 
would deal with uncongenial duties. 
He should believe in their blessing. 
While we remember that our best serv- 
ice will always be given where we can 
work with enthusiasm and devotion, 
yet if we find ourselves hopelessly com- 
mitted to some labor that we frankly 
dislike, we must learn the secret of do- 
ing it well, or be continually wasting 
our powers and possibilities. We 
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must redeem the uncongenial. No one 
preaches contentment nowadays. We 
feel that discontent is the modern note 
because discontent is so often the mo- 
tive of change. But we do need some 
measure of contentment for a happy 
life, for in every lot we find the hard- 
ship of which St. Paul warned Timo- 
thy: “Yes, I like my work, the only 
thing I do not care about . . .” So 
it goes with most men. But there 
are some who dwell on this adverse as- 
pect, and let it destroy their relish for 
the rest of life. We must come to ac- 
cept it as part of the glory of man to 
bear with the inconspicuous side of 
things, or be sorely dissatisfied with 
existence. Even the occupation that a 
man loves with all his heart has al- 
ways something in it that he dislikes, 
and it very often happens that the 
hateful thing is the foundation upon 
which all the rest reposes. We can- 
not hope to rid ourselves of the un- 
congenial without failing in duty. The 
only honorable escape from it is to 
take our share of it, and weld it into 
the substance of our life and thought 
until it becomes part of what we look 
for without shrinking in our day’s 
work. | We have to learn to regard it 
as an opportunity for the fulfilment of 
our proper destiny. Here life offers, 
to the man who can accept it, the pros- 
pect of gaining and wearing a peculiar 
splendor of character. For the voice 
of the Eternal comes to many a man, 
as it came to Jeremiah, with a sum- 
mons to the difficult and the uncon- 
genial. 








It was to be foreseen that this age 
of mechanical innovation would remain 
unsatisfied while any habit of leisure 
and serenity lingered in our libraries. 
Not much was left intact. We print 
hy steam. We set our type by an in- 
genious contrivance which baulks the 
eye of the last pleasure of the composi- 
tor’s art, and marshals the letters in a 
line with a uniformed and soldierly 
rigidity. But one relic there still sur- 
vived from the days when men reac 
their books by lamp-light over a fire 
of logs. The greater number of our 
books still come from the press with 
their pages uncut. Printed by steam, 
bound by machinery, written in haste, 
and advertised with patent medicines 
and motor-cars, they still require of us 
some handi-work, and put the curb of 
x wanton delay and a gracious dallying 
on the impatience of our eyes and the 
hurry of our minds. It could not last. 
The demand for this final economy of 
time was certain to come. The inno- 
vation had long since begun. The pop- 
ular novel and the cheap reprint al- 
ready enter the world naked and stark, 
with their edges filed smooth and their 
pages calling out for the touch of a 
hasty forefinger and the contemptuous 
glance of a quick eye. But, as yet, 
there had been no attempt to reduce 
this practice to a rule. Printers and 
publishers went their way. There was 
an older school which would not bend. 
But the demand for a uniform mod- 
ernity has come from an unlooked-for 
quarter. It is the “Morning Tost” 
which has given it house-room in its 
columns, as though to prove that, to 
the modern Tory, no institution is sa- 
cred and no tradition unbreakable. 
One asks in amazement whether any 
test or shibboleth be left. We have 
a friend, an advocate of lost causes 


and struggling nations, the comrade of 
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Arabi and Michael Davitt, a rebel, a 
fighter, and even a Home Ruler, who 
gained admission to the Carlton Club 
by declaring his readiness to uphold 
the Game Laws. We should have sup- 
posed, until the “Times” turned pub- 
lisher and the “Post” declared for this 
paper revolution, that a man might 
have passed the portals of that Club 
by professing his preference for uncut 
pages. But there is worse treason yet. 
The name which signs this imperious 
call for the modernization of books 
suggests Oxford in this generation and 
Canterbury in the last, Shakespeare in 
one incarnation and the monastic life in 
another. Mr. A. C. Benson has turned 
his back on the reputation of a leisured 
scholar, voiced the cry of the busy 
man, and come forward as the advo- 
cate of reading in a hurry. He is bold 
enough to advise a boycott of books 
with uncut edges, and confesses without 
shame to reading in haste. “If gold 
should rust, then what shall iron do?” 
When the authors and the dons call for 
machine-cut books, is there left any 
defender of our leisures and our priva- 
cies? 

Mr. Benson's demand is a_ treason 
to the world of letters, but his reason 
is worse than his demand. If the sav- 
ing of time is to rule the production 
of books, we have a suggestion or two 
for which we claim a merit superior 
even to this of Mr. Benson’s. Let us. 
by all means, be practical and clear- 
headed. If Mr. Benson were a gentle- 
man of leisure, there is a little Socratic 
conversation to which we should like 
to invite him. We can see the conver- 
sation stretching its rambling length 
in front of us. 

Socrates: Pray tell me, Bensonides. 
when a man is in a hurry, is it because 
he has other things to do? 
Truly. Socrates, 


Bensonides : you 
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know that as well as | do. He may 
be a juryman, or maybe he must take 
his seat for pay in the Assembly, or 
perhaps he is producing a play, and he 
must find masks for the actors, and 
dresses for the chorus. He has many 
things to do besides reading books. 

Socrates: What shall we say, then, 
does a man prefer to do other things 
because they are worse things or be- 
cause they are better? 

Bensonides: Nay, Socrates, how can I 
tell? Some men prefer flute-playing to 
reading. 

Socrates: 1 will ask and you shall 
answer. If a man prefers flute-playing 
to wrestling, is it because he thinks 
it better? 

Bensonides: Surely, Socrates, it is. 

Socrates: And if he prefers listening 
to the orators in the law courts to rac- 
ing in chariots? 

Bensonides: By all means. 

Socrates: And what shall we say if 
a man prefers other things to reading? 

Bensonides: 1 suppose, Socrates, we 
must say that it is because he thinks 
the other things better than reading? 

Socrates: We said just now that if 
a man is in a hurry it is because he 
has other things to do. 

Bensonides: Truly, Socrates, 
and better things. 

But we were forgetting Mr. Benson 
is in a hurry. We must curtail the 
dialogue. It heads straight to an ad- 
mission which would make very short 
work of many things that are left in 
the world and in Oxford. If we are 
going to save time at all costs, there 
is comparatively little which we could 
honestly urge in defence (for example) 
of Mr. Benson’s own distinctive style. 
One may save ten minutes by shaving 
the edges of his pages, but we could 
save several hours by clipping his peri- 
ods, and abbreviating his digressions. 
A blue pencil is a more potent weapon 
than any binder’s knife. But the art 
of saving time has been studied by pro- 


other 
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fexssors even more competent than Mr. 
Benson. There are smart young men 
in Chicago who would deal with one 
of his novels as the machines deal with 
the pig. It would go in a novel and 
come out a headline. Three lines of 
clear black capital letters would con- 
vey his essential thought. Ten more 
lines of small black letters would ap- 
peal to the slightly less hurried reader. 
The Wall Street man would imbibe the 
novel in three lines. His clerks might 
read the summary. The unemployed 
(with the help of a heading or two 
across each paragraph) might care to 
read the novel itself. When one sets 
out to save time there are no necessary 
limits to the process. 

For our part, we can see in this pro- 
posal to shear the edges of books only 
u threat to one of the chief of the joys 
of reading. Your lamp is lit on a 
winter evening. Your fire burns 
brightly. Up the valley the wheel of 
the old mill is dipping idly in the hur- 
rying water, and you know as you hear 
it that it turns no stone. The grain 
lies in the lofts, the door is barred, and 
the miller’s dog barks in the stillness 
of the night as some laborer slouches 
homeward. Your cat has settled by 
the fire with her paws upon the fender 
in an attitude of devotion. Behind you, 
the grandfather clock ticks solemnly. 
But your thoughts are not of time. The 
hands turn on the dial, but you heed 
them no more than the ineffective mill- 
wheel. The ticking of the clock blends 
with the purring of the cat, and all the 
sounds persuade of leisure. Your book 
is on your knees, and you insert your 
knife between its pages with a curious 
anticipation of the pleasures which it 
will open to you. There is a secret 
in each four pages. The knife, with 
the curious arabesques upon its inno- 
cent and blunted steel, was once i 
weapon that had its place in the raw 
leather boot of a Cretan bravo. In 
what mountain skirmishes has it not 
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figured! It may have sent Turks to 
paradise and brigands to an early jus- 
tice. But to you it opens the shy 
secrets of the printed thought. You 
may stop and muse as you advance, a 
pioneer amid the outworks of the cita- 
del. You have cut two pages, and you 
pause to relish the wealth that you still 
may plunder. What treasure lies be- 
tween the next two pages. In due 
course, with appropriate ritual, that 
also you will despoil. But a hasty 
finger should not anticipate the dis- 
covery. In such a mood you will not 
wish to hasten your pleasure. Swift's 
philosophers appropriated the contents 
of a book by placing it against their 
foreheads. The man who desires to 
read by turning the pages aspires 
The Nation. 
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feebly to a method as summary. To 
read without cutting the pages is to 
gorge at a banquet without courses or 
pauses. It is to drink without toasts. 
It is to abolish the clinking of glasses. 
The leisured reader will pause before 
he joins with Mr. Benson in his boy- 
cott. But we should despair if the 
future of our libraries rested with 
him alone. This is a commercial age. 
But two classes of men there are who 
yet will rally to this losing cause. 
There is the publisher who sends out 
his books upon approval. He will not 
trust the honor of the hasty reader with 
a book whose pages have been cut. 
There is also the reviewer, who knows 
the market value of an uncut book 
when he sells it second-hand. 
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Miss Ellen Chase’s “The Beginnings 
of the American Revolution,” pub- 
lished by the Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany, and recently noticed in this de- 
partment, is soon to be published in 
London by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 


Henry Holt & Co. are printing a fifth 
edition of the late Dr. Osgood Mason’s 
“Hypnotism and Suggestion.” Many 
works in this field have been published 
since the first edition of this book was 
printed, but there is still an active de- 
mand for Dr. Mason’s work. 


John W. Luce and Company will in- 
augurate their publication of the works 
of J. M. Synge, the Irish dramatist and 
poet, by issuing this month four vol- 
umes, “The Aran Islands,” with twelve 
illustrations by Jack Yeats, a pic- 
turesque account of Mr. Synge’s stay 
on the Aran Islands off the west coast 
of Ireland which he visited to study 
Gaelic; “Kerry and Wicklow,” in which 


the author gives full rein to that wan- 
dering gypsy spirit which again and 
again lured him to the fields and roads 
of rural Ireland; “The Tinker’s Wed- 
ding,” a comedy in two acts; and “Rid- 
ers to the Sea,” a one act tragedy, gen- 
erally conceded to be the best of Mr. 
Synge’s work. 


The Oxford University Press has 
just published John Lydgate’s “Ser- 
pent of Division,” sometimes known as 
“The War between Ceesar and Pom- 
pey.” The text, which has been edited 
by Dr. H. Noble MacCracken, of Yale 
University, is based on four old MSS., 
and is for the first time made accessi- 
ble to the modern reader. Dr. Mac- 
Cracken’s introduction contains a sum- 
mary of the medieval legend of Cresar 
with an account of the sources of Lyd- 
gate’s work and of the source of Chau- 
cer’s account of Csesar in his “Canter- 
bury Tales.” The illustrations are 
from contemporary illuminations in the 
collection of Mr. Yates Thompson. 
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The announcement of Houghton Mif- 
flin Company of a series of “River- 
side Readers” is of literary as well as 
educational interest; for the unusual 
amount of copyrighted material of the 
best quality which is at the disposal 
of this house ensures a wide range of 
selection. The fact that Houghton 
Mifflin Company are the sole author- 
ized publishers of the works of the 
great American authors, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Aldrich, and Bret 
Harte, and that they also publish all 
the works of many recent authors such 
as John Burroughs, Edward Rowland 
Sill, Celia Thaxter, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, and Abbie Far- 
well Brown, as well as important books 
by Charles Dudley Warner, William 
Dean Howells, Joel Chandler Harris, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, Horace E. Scud- 
der, Eva March Tappan, Josephine 
Preston Peabody, Frank Dempster 
Sherman, Mary Johnston, Olive 
Thorne Miller, and Margaret Deland, 
is sufficient guarantee of the distinc- 
tion which will characterize these 
Readers. 


The heroine of Anna Chapin Ray’s 
latest novel, “A Woman with a Pur- 
pose,” is an ambitious, resolute young 
girl, who has spent her little patrimony 
almost to the last cent on her college 
course, and who sends away the man 
whom she confesses she could learn to 
love because she is bent on showing 
that she can “make good” without his 
help. The opening chapters of the 
story describe her struggles to get a 
footing in New York by literary work, 
and show in amusing fashion the dis- 
illusionment that comes when chafing- 
dish suppers and Art with the large A 
prove inadequate nourishment for body 
and spirit. Later, the scene shifts to 
a smaller city, and a more conventional 
society. The title of the book might 
fittingly be applied to its author, for 
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her “purpose” in contrasting the crude- 
ness and hardness of many of the 
ideals of youth with the mature and 
mellow judgment which later life 
should bring, is quite apparent. Busi- 
ness standards, alcoholism, and the co- 
caine habit furnish other ethical prob- 
lems, sensibly treated, for a _ story 
which many readers will enjoy. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 


Dr. Charles Alexander Eastman’s 
little book “The Soul of the Indian,” is 
perhaps the first attempt to interpret 
the religious nature and beliefs of the 
American Indian from the Indian’s 
own point of view. Dr. Bastman is 
himself a Sioux, whose education and 
life among white men have not alien- 
ated him from his own people nor 
made him unsympathetic toward their 
thoughts and customs. There has 
been no lack of descriptions and char- 
acterizations of the Indian, from the 
point of view of those who regarded 
him simply as an obstacle to civiliza- 
tion or who looked upon him as the ob- 
ject of missionary activity; but Dr. 
Eastman writes of him from intimate 
personal knowledge, and with an un- 
disguised contempt for those who 
have, wittingly or unwittingly, mis- 
represented him. He attempts, as he 
explains in his “Foreword,” to paint the 
religious life of the typical American 
Indian as it was before he knew the 
white man. He avows frankly his 
persona! belief, after thirty-five years 
personal experience of it, that there is 
no such thing as “Christian civiliza- 
tion,” but that Christianity and mod- 
ern civilization are opposed and irrec- 
oncilable and that the spirit of Chris- 
tianity is essentially the same as that 
of the ancient religion of the Indian. 
It is perhaps not altogether pleasant 
to be reminded so forcibly as Dr. East- 
man reminds us of some of the incon- 
sistencies and injustices of the white 
man’s Christianity as Indians have 
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seen it; but experiences which are 
unpleasant are not always unwhole- 
some. All that aside, however, it is 
illuminating to have this interior view 
of Indian thought, belief and life. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


An English edition of the old book 
containing the records of the Frances- 
chini murder case, which was picked 
up by Robert Browning in its crum- 
pled yellow covers from a market stall 
in Florence, and so became the orig- 
inal source of “The Ring and the 
Book,” will be included in the ten new 
volumes to be added this season to 
“Everyman’s Library.” The work has 
been edited, with an introduction, by 
Charles W. Hodell, who has also ed- 
ited, as a companion volume in the 
same series, a new edition of “The 
Ring and the Book” itself, printed from 
the first edition. Among other new 
volumes in the series will be Eliza- 
beth Sara Sheppard’s half-forgotten 
novel, “Charles Auchester”’—in which 
Mendelssohn appears as Seraphael— 
with an introduction by Jessie A. Mid- 
dleton; Herbert Spencer’s “Essays on 
Education,” for which an introduction 
has been written by Dr. Eliot, ex-Presi- 
dent of Harvard University; “Anson’s 
Voyages”—round the world in 1742— 
with an introduction by John Mase- 
field; and Victor Hugo's “Toilers of the 
Sea,” introduced by Ernest Rhys. 


Printed in small but legible type, in 
a dainty little volume only two and a 
half by three and a half inches in 
size, with gilt edges, and bound in silk 
of a gay Scottish plaid, the sixty bits 
of verse which Charles Elmer Jenney 
groups under the title of “Californian 
Nights’ Entertainment” offer the jaded 
reader of verse something quite out of 
the ordinary so far as externals go. 
The alluring exterior would tempt to 
perusal, even if the verse were com- 
monplace. But it is not commonplace. 
It is charged with love of Nature and 
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with delicate sentiment and it has lyric 
grace and beauty to an unusual de- 
gree. Take this, for example: 


AVALON. 
We hoisted sail at the break of day 
And sailed away 
Into the peaceful western seas; 
Wafted upon a favoring breeze 
We sighted at length,—Hesperides? 
What new isle rose out of the West? 
What could it be but the Isle of the 
Blest? 
The Isle of Souls, 
Unto whose shores, so say the scrolls, 
King Arthur was at death withdrawn, 
Fair Avalon. 


Above, clear skies that no cloud knew, 
Around us blue, 
Beneath us azures stil! appear; 
Through realms of space we seem to 
steer 
Like phantoms in a crystal sphere. 
Some magic wand unseals our eyes, 
And there below a wonder lies,— 
An unsought port,— 
Fata Morgana holding court, 
And there the long-lost Oberon. 
In Avalon. 


Yet that dim city lying low, 
Not Reggio 
Upon the far Calabrian shore. 
Another name the mainland bore 
Of olden time Castilian lore; 
Still those who o’er those blue seas 
sail 
Bring all, most marvellous a tale 
Back from their quest,— 
An Isle enchanted in the West. 
Perhaps some time we each have 


gone 
To Avalon. 
“Californian Nights,” “The Cou- 


riers,” “After Sunset,” and other of 
these poems invite quotation, but the 
limits of space forbid. Twenty or 
more illustrations from photographs 
decorate the book. Not the least sur- 
prising feature of the little volume is 
its price,—fifty cents. It is published 
by Valentine & Anderson of Edin- 
burgh, but the author’s address is 
Fresno, California, and copies may pre- 
sumably be obtained of him. 














